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BusINESS EDUCATION FOR THE CONSUMER 


Advocacy of consumers’ education is no novelty. The need for 
such education has been broached for several years, most notably 
by Professor Harap, who has made illuminating inquiries in the 
field. The movement seems now destined to receive a new impetus. 
Much has been heard in recent months concerning elements of the 
national recovery program intended to benefit the consumer, with 
repeated claims and denials that advantages are accruing to him. 
The proposal has even been made that a department of the consumer 
be established in the federal government with a secretary in the 
President’s cabinet. Whatever may be the merits of the current 
governmental efforts in behalf of the consumer or the outcome of the 
proposal for a federal department, we can hardly question that the 
interests of the consumer are in the ascendancy and that a potent in- 
fluence of the trend is to be found in the economic difficulties of the 
period. The schools will shortly be accentuating this trend by ex- 
tending the recognition of the consumer’s problems in the curricu- 
lum. On this account, readers will be interested in Professor Jessie 
Graham’s discussion, quoted below, of “Business Education for Con- 
sumer and Citizen,” which was published in a recent issue of the 
Sierra Educational News. Perhaps it is gratuitous to state that the 
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business courses described in the article as having been introduced 
in California have their analogues in other sections and states. 


In the minds of many laymen, business education represents merely training 
for clerical, stenographic, and bookkeeping positions. That such training has 
long been regarded as the be-all and end-all of the “commercial course’”’ is ex- 
plained by the history of this phase of education. 

From the early national period through more than a century of business ex- 
pansion in the United States, there was a demand for trained office-workers 
which the schools could scarcely fulfil because of the large number of workers 
needed. 

Of late years, however, the growing conviction that good “general’’ educa- 
tion is a prerequisite to the efficiency of business workers, together with em- 
ployment conditions, has led to the up-grading of requirements for office work. 
The result has been that vocational clerical training has been virtually elimi- 
nated from the junior high school, undergraduate “short courses’’ have prac- 
tically disappeared from the senior high school, and graduation from high school 
or junior college has become an almost universal prerequisite for office employ- 
ment. 

Concurrently with these changes in clerical training, has come the realization 
that the consumer and the citizen have many business contacts with consequent 
need of business education in order that the business aspects of their lives may 
be handled intelligently. The result is that today business training is offered to 
all pupils in junior high school as an aid toward fulfilling the “interpretation of 
environment” function of that institution. 

In the senior high school two groups of courses are offered: social-business, 
for all pupils regardless of future profession or occupation; and technical-busi- 
ness, for those preparing for business occupations. In fact, at least two of the 
so-called “‘technical-business” subjects—typewriting and bookkeeping—have 
personal-utility as well as vocational values. 

While the emphasis in this paper has been placed upon these frequently neg- 
lected phases of education—business education for the consumer and the citi- 
zen—it is not intended that the values in technical-business education be over- 
looked. Indeed, teachers giving vocational business courses in our secondary 
schools are rendering an indispensable service to those young people who find it 
necessary to prepare for immediate wage-earning instead of attending institu- 
tions of higher education. 


SoctAt VALUES IN Business EDUCATION 


The wisdom of offering business education to all pupils can readily be seen 
from an analysis of the business contacts of the consumer and the citizen. The 


value to the social group of the education of individual members so that they 
conduct their personal business affairs intelligently, with due regard for the 
rights of others, cannot be overestimated. 


Certainly, the number of dependents would be decreased if there were an 
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increase in business literacy. The benefit to the social group of enlightened 
citizens intelligently voting upon bond issues and tax measures would, naturally, 
be great. While the mere offering of business education to all pupils cannot 
achieve these happy ends, it can result in practical betterment of present condi- 
tions and represent a step in the right direction. 

According to Walter Pitkin, man is at his worst as an investor. Thus, in con- 
suming the services of those who would not only safeguard his money but make 
it yield an income, he is in real need of business education. 

Then, too, in order to spend his money intelligently, the consumer has need of 
much business information. This is especially true of the housewife who spends 
eighty-five cents of every dollar spent in retail stores. 

The important part to be played by the consumer in business recovery is 
shown by the appointment of a Consumers’ Advisory Board in connection with 
the National Industrial Recovery Administration. Indeed, the consumer is a 
vital factor in business prosperity, his activities have many business aspects, 
and he has consequent need of business education. 

That the citizen has need of business education is obvious when one con- 
siders the business dealings involved in any governmental program. The citi- 
zen needs adequate and correct information as to money and banking, taxes, 
bonds, war debts, tariffs, federal and local public works, governmental co- 
operation in business and industry, and all current government regulations— 
all of which have business implications. 


PERSONAL-UTILITY VALUES IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


All persons, regardless of profession or occupation, have business contacts. 
The artist, the musician, the physician, the clergyman, the laborer, etc.—all 
have business dealings and, therefore, have need of business information. Ar- 
rangements made for selling the services of professional people, investment of 
surplus funds, collection of debts, buying and leasing of real estate, insurance of 
various kinds, and many other activities involve business transactions, the 
satisfactory performance of which is aided by business training. 

Some topics with business implications of value to all persons are: a picture 
of the service rendered by business in our present social organization, postal 
information, telephone and telegraph service, record-keeping, filing, invest- 
ments, insurance, banking procedure, transportation, buying, advertising, 
credit transactions, various business papers, letter-writing, budgeting, real- 
estate procedure, and business law. 


APPROPRIATE BUSINESS CouRSES FoR JUNIOR 
AND Senior Hich ScHoots 


Courses in “junior business training,” “general business training,” ‘‘ele- 
ments of business,’ or “introduction to business” are offered in many junior 
high schools in California, Such courses are made up of items similar to those in 
the above list, As these items are a necessary part of the education of the citizen 
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and the consumer, it would seem highly desirable that such courses be offered 
to all pupils in all junior high schools. 

There is also sufficient valuable material of senior high school grade to war- 
rant the giving of a course in the senior high school, open to pupils in all cur- 
riculums, covering: investments, banking, real-estate transactions, insurance, 
business papers, budgeting, record-keeping, and similar topics. A few senior 
high schools in California are already offering such courses. 

Almost all high schools in California, in addition to the necessary vocational- 
business subject, offer one or more of the social-business subjects: business law, 
economic geography, business economics, salesmanship (as personality develop- 
ment, as “buymanship,”’ or as a vocational course), advertising (from the 
buyer’s or seller’s point of view), business English, and business organization. 

By the offering of courses in business information for all pupils, the secondary 
schools of California are rendering a valuable service to the consumers and 
citizens of this “business age” of which we are a part. 

In this discussion Professor Graham refers to consumers’ educa- 
tion only as it can be developed in her special field of business educa- 
tion. Probably she would not deny that courses in other fields— 
among them mathematics, science, and industrial and household 
arts—also offer excellent opportunities for the education of consum- 
ers, who, after all, include the whole of the population, whereas pro- 
ducers include a part only. 


PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The times have drawn unusual attention to the junior college. 
One now meets with mention or discussion of this new unit in the 
school system even more often than in pre-depression years—on the 
platform and in the press. Two recent discussions that sense with 
peculiar appropriateness the present opportunities of the junior col- 
lege are an editorial in the Junior College Journal by Commissioner 
George F. Zook, of the United States Office of Education, and an ad- 
dress by Dean J. J. Oppenheimer, of the University of Louisville, 
before a session of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
at the recent meetings in Cleveland. Commissioner Zook’s editorial, 
which we quote in full, bears the title “Junior Colleges and Adult 
Education.” 

‘Nearly every extension of the school system has been in part a process of 
pushing it upward toward the area of adult population. In 1915 only 20 per 
cent of the high-school-age group were enrolled in our secondary schools as 
compared to over 55 per cent at the present time. The proportion of young 
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men and women attending college steadily increased from 4 per cent in 1915 
to more than 13 per cent in 1932. 

At the same time through the colleges and universities and to some extent 
through the public-school system a large amount of formal and informal edu- 
cational work for adults has developed. As a result of this development we are 
gradually coming to realize that the schools may properly be carried on for the 
benefit and instruction of adults as well as for boys and girls. 

On account of the heavy demands in providing facilities in elementary and 
secondary education it is natural that school officials should devote all, or prac- 
tically all, of their resources and energy to these traditional fields of work. 
Here, as is often true with any social institution, the vision as to the needs of the 
future has come largely to individuals who have been operating in other areas 
of social service, including the state and urban universities, the Y.M.C.A.’s, 
the private commercial schools, women’s clubs, and the like. 

There seems now good evidence to believe that school officials are awaken- 
ing to their responsibilities in the field of adult education. Millions of men and 
women have been unemployed and have been yearning consciously or uncon- 
sciously for an opportunity to spend their enforced leisure profitably. Hence 
under subsidies supplied by the federal government a large number of idle men 
and women have been employed to teach adult classes throughout the country. 
The demand for this kind of education has been surprising and the results 
gratifying. 

The Office of Education as adviser to Mr. Harry Hopkins, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, has stressed the desirability of working 
through the public-school officials, both state and local. There are many indica- 
tions that public-school administrators realize better the opportunities for, and 
their obligation in, the development of this great field of work than ever before. 

~ There is in this situation a great opportunity for the junior colleges. In the 
first place, junior-college teachers are dealing with students who are approaching 
adulthood. Consequently both teachers and students occupy more nearly the 
several fields of adult education. Also they approach more closely the activities 
and modes of thought common to adult life. 

As yet, however, the junior colleges have not, with certain notable excep- 
tions, followed the excellent examples of the four-year colleges, especially those 
located in centers of population, in helping to develop programs of adult edu- 
cation. 

That it can be done there is no question. I have in mind a typical state 
where the university-extension program is carried on with vigor and intelli- 
gence. The state department of education also lends a great deal of assistance. 
Nevertheless, the junior college located in one of the larger cities of this state, 
because of the initiative and vigorous efforts of the dean of the junior college, 
has been able to carry on under the auspices of the junior college a far more 
comprehensive program of adult education than all other agencies combined. 

The same thing can be done in every other city where junior-college officials 
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and teachers are alive to their opportunities and responsibilities. A junior col- 
lege established as a part of the public-school system is the natural nucleus for 
the adult-education program. 

I believe that this matter is of great importance not only because of the tre- 
mendous amount of good that can be done for adults but because of the indirect 
assistance to the junior college. The junior college is an innovation in most 
communities. It is still on trial. Every slip of administration and every ad- 
verse economic wind endangers its very existence. It takes some time for the 
voters of a given community to accept the junior college as a part of the school 
organizaticn without question. Any kind of facility, whether instruction, 
group discussions, libraries, or recreation, which brings adults into close con- 
tact with the operation of the school system including the junior college is 
likely, therefore, to elicit a more favorable reaction from the adult population 
whenever school finances are under consideration. 

Finally, I am convinced that we are at the beginning of a period when the 
processes of the educational system including the junior colleges will be further 
integrated with all aspects of our social life.*The junior colleges have a great 
opportunity to exhibit leadership in this movement. Nothing could give them 
a firmer place in the affections of the American people than a vigorous response 
to this opportunity. 

Dean Oppenheimer considered “Some Problems Confronting the 
Junior College Movement.” The problems which he regards as most 
urgent are those of financial support, organizational relations to 
other units in the school system, function, and curriculum. The ad- 
dress cannot be reproduced in full; we must be content to quote the 
concluding paragraph as published in the Proceedings of the Eight- 
eenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals (Bulletin Number 50). This paragraph will at least suggest the 
unique possibilities of service on the part of the junior college in the 
present period. 

By way of summary, let me return to the two major issues concerning the 
future of the public junior college, namely, (1) adequate support to make it a 
free institution and (2) its reorganization to make it in truth the people’s college. 
Both of these issues are bound up with the problem of democracy in education 
and of democracy in society. Despite isolated attacks and too frequent experi- 
ences that can be enumerated, the American people have determined that the 
elementary and high school shall be free public institutions. They have not so 
determined that higher education shall be free to all. In [the] light of our his- 
toric tradition of free education, evidence that youth will increasingly be barred 
from the economic life, and of the need of more education to carry on our insti- 
tutional life, and of our material wealth to support more education, can we say 
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that the American nation has decided to limit free educational opportunities 
to twelve years of schooling? Can a democratic nation depend for its own exist- 
ence upon the discarded theory of education that twelve years of schooling will 
provide enough of intellectual stimulation to guarantee learning and adequate 
adaptations throughout life? Can a democracy that is rapidly displacing an 
outworn economic theory of rugged individualism, hold to an analogous theory 
in education? The public junior college is and will be the front line of the strug- 
gle between the advocates of democracy and dictatorship. 


CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT FOR SMALL 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The Department of Rural Education of the National Education 
Association has recently issued a bulletin entitled Economical En- 
richment of the Small Secondary-School Curriculum. The work of 
editing the bulletin was done by Frank W. Cyr, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the score of chapters were the contribu- 
tions of practitioners, professors of education, and others. The pub- 
lication consists of three parts, namely, the ‘Present Status” of rural 
secondary education, ‘Methods and Techniques Adapted to the 
Small School,” and ‘‘Reorganizing the Schools.”’ This publication is 
not just another demonstration of the limitations of small schools nor 
another theoretical discussion of the problems of such schools; it em- 
phasizes instead what is being done and can be done toward improv- 
ing instruction in them. Most of the chapters deal with procedures 
which are being followed in individual schools, and these are de- 
scribed in a way that facilitates the consideration of the applicabil- 
ity of these procedures in other schools. Among titles of the chapters 
are the following: “The Place of the Small School in American Sec- 
ondary Education,” by W. H. Gaumnitz; “Progressive Methods in a 
Small High School,” by Morris R. Mitchell; “Circuit and Part-Time 
Teachers,” by J. H. Moyer; “Supervised Correspondence Study,” 
by K. O. Broady; “Guidance in the Small High School,” by Harold 
C. Hand; “Utilizing the Community through the Community Sur- 
vey,” by Rudolf Hertz; “Principles Governing the Use of Radio in 
Small Secondary Schools,” by William H. Bristow; “The Six-Year 
Secondary School,” by Francis T. Spaulding; and “Co-operative 
High-School Areas,” by W. E. Sheffer. Most of the treatments are 
compactly informative, and the entire bulletin includes fewer than a 
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hundred pages. Copies may be secured from the Department of 
Rural Education of the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C., for twenty-five cents. 


A UNIQUE DEVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION 


For several years the University of Kentucky has fostered in 
Grades VII-XII of the schools of the state a ‘‘Public Discussion Con- 
test.”’ The contest is described as “merely a form of public speaking, 
designed to train for leadership.” Over the period of eighteen 
months before the opening of the current school year, the Kentucky 
Educational Commission, provided for by the legislature, conducted 
an investigation of school affairs in the commonwealth—an investi- 
gation eventuating in the usual bulky report, which is often not read 
by the school people and laymen for whom it is intended. Officers of 
the Kentucky Education Association and of the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension hit upon the happy device of bringing together the 
discussion contest and the interests of securing publicity for the re- 
port of the survey by arranging to have the discussion for the year 
1933-34 based on the report. In announcing the contest at the open- 
ing of the school year, the president of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, D. Y. Dunn, wrote the superintendents and the principals 
as follows: 

The Discussion Contest . . . . should receive careful attention of every class- 
room teacher in Kentucky. This activity can be made the means of creating 
sentiment in support of your local school as well as to forward the interest of 
education in the state as a whole. We believe that the pupils can and will enlist 
the support of their parents and patrons of their district in the interest of better 
schools if schools will only encourage and co-operate with the pupils to this end. 
This contest is a part of the program being conducted by the Interpretation 
Committee of the Kentucky Education Association. 

It is not exploiting the time of pupils to ask them to prepare discussions on 
a public institution that affects them directly as do the schools of the state. 
Rather, this is an opportunity to teach practical social-civics in connection with 
many of the classes of the school. All pupils should be asked to write out a dis- 
cussion on some topic suggested for this contest and, if they desire, should be 
permitted to enter the contest and present their topic to the public. The pur- 
poses of the contest will not be realized unless there are one or more public dis- 
cussions of these topics in each school community. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to write on different topics rather than to have only one or a few topic dis- 
cussions by many pupils. This will bring more information regarding the schools 
of the state to the attention of the public. 
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It is in keeping with the high purposes of the teaching profession for the 
Kentucky Education Association to offer a scholarship to the winner of this 
contest, which will enable him or her to attend an institution of higher learning. 
I believe that this Discussion Contest has greater possibility of informing the 
public of the facts and needs of the schools in Kentucky than has any other one 
activity that has been undertaken for this purpose. This is an activity through 
which practically every teacher in the state can make a valuable contribution 
to the cause of education. You will be a better teacher or school administrator 
after having sponsored this contest and become acquainted with the facts pre- 
sented in the report of the Kentucky Educational Commission. 

The organization of the contest was not unusual for activities of 
this sort. It included local, county, division, and state competitions. 
Thousands of boys and girls in practically every school district in the 
state are reported to have participated. The “state final” was held 
in the state capital soon after the state assembly had convened, and 
special invitations were sent to members of the legislature and to 
state officials. The winner of the final contest was awarded a four- 
hundred-dollar scholarship applicable in any college. 

In an appraisal of the device for use elsewhere it is worth bearing 
in mind that a discussion contest on the educational situation in a 
state can be conducted without its having been preceded by a state- 
wide school survey. 


THE PROGRAM AT STEPHENS COLLEGE 

During the past several years the educational world has from time 
to time heard about the program for the education of women being 
developed at Stephens College, a junior college at Columbia, Missou- 
ri. The published statements to date have, however, been too brief 
to afford an adequate impression of the scope and nature of the whole 
program. The lack is now supplied by a bulletin under the author- 
ship of Professor W. W. Charters, of the Ohio State University, who 
serves also as director of research in Stephens College. In his letter 
of transmittal Professor Charters indicates that the present report 
does not undertake to present detailed data on the rather large num- 
ber of individual studies but rather “to give a comprehensive over- 
view of the complete program of training so that each undertaking 
may be seen in its proper relationship to the College policy as a 
whole.” The report, which is entitled The Stephens College Program 
for the Education of Women (Stephens College Bulletin, Volume 14, 
Number 4), should be of interest and significance to all who have to 
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do with the education of girls and women, whether at the secondary 
or at the collegiate level. 

The major part of the bulletin is given over to reporting the at- 
tack on the curriculum problem. This treatment is, however, pre- 
ceded by brief sections on the historical development of the institu- 
tion (which extends over a full century), the “‘present objectives,” 
and the students. A section designated ‘“‘The Curriculum”’ describes 
the basic procedure of curriculum-making that has been used and dis- 
cusses the policies and the practices with respect to the “Orientation 
Core,” ‘Elective Courses,” ‘Preparatory Courses,” ‘‘Professional 
Courses,” “Personality Subject Matter,” and “Extra-curricular Ac- 
tivities.” The procedure in curriculum-making described is activity 
analysis, and to those who are now disposed to disparage all resort 
to this procedure, we recommend the careful contemplation of what 
has been accomplished in curriculum reform by discerning use of ac- 
tivity analysis at Stephens College. Subsequent sections of the bul- 
letin deal with aspects of the complete training program under the 
headings of “Communication,” ‘Social Problems,” ‘Physical 
Health,” “Mental Health,” “Aesthetic Appreciation,” “Consump- 
tion,” “Integration,” “Religious Education,” “Personality Develop- 
ment,” “Vocations,” ‘Instructional Developments,” “The Extra- 
curricular Division,” and “Permanent Leisure Interests.’’ Certain 
of these titles suggest, what a visit to the institution will emphasize, 
that the program of training is not conceived as restricted to the 
walls of the classroom but comprehends the whole of student life. 

The bulletin also includes brief sections on the faculty, the re- 
search division, administrative policies, and “The Future.” The sec- 
tion on administrative policies contains brief statements concerning 
the experiment which aimed to set up a four-year junior college be- 
ginning with the third high-school year and the experiment that aims 
to shift the library from a mere adjunct to a position in which it be- 
comes the focal point of the instructional program. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
During the week of July 16-20 a conference of administrative 
officers of public and private schools will be held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. The conference will have 
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as instructors Leslie A. Butler, superintendent of schools, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Charles E. Lex, city purchasing agent, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Claude V. Courter, superintendent of schools, Dayton, 
Ohio; James B. Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Emmett A. Betts, director of educational research, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; Paul M. Cook, executive secretary, Phi Delta 
Kappa; William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago; and members of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The University extends a most cordial invitation to superintend- 
ents, principals, and business managers of public and private schools 
to attend the conference. Arrangements have been made for those 
who attend the conference to visit classes and to enjoy other Univer- 
sity privileges without the payment of fees. The sessions of the con- 
ference will be held in the Club Room of Judson Court, College Resi- 
dence Halls for Men. Room and board will be provided in Judson 
Court from Monday morning, July 16, to Friday noon, July 20, for 
$17. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, Bursar 
of the University of Chicago. Persons with reservations may occupy 
rooms Sunday evening without extra charge if they desire. Admis- 
sion to the conference will be without fee. The complete program 


follows. 
Monday, July 16 


PROBLEMS IN THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHERS 


“Improvement of Personnel through Efficient Recruitment,” Robert C. 
Woellner, Assistant Professor of Education; Executive Secretary, Board of Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement; Adviser in the College, University of Chi- 
cago 

“Improvement of Professional Morale under Conditions of Decreasing 
Salary Schedules,” Leslie A. Butler, Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

“Improvement of Professional Service through Scientific Supervision,” 
William C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

Organization of round-table conferences for the afternoon sessions. Separate 
conferences will be conducted for superintendents and principals. 


Tuesday, July 17 


RELATION OF SCHOOLS TO Ciry GOVERNMENT 
“Co-operative Purchasing,’ Charles E. Lex, City Purchasing Agent, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
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“Co-operative Relations between Schools and City Governments,” Nelson 
B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
“Maintaining Professional Control of Schools in Opposition to Dominant 
Political Interests,’’ Claude V. Courter, Superintendent of Schools, Dayton, 
Ohio 
Wednesday, July 18 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AND ADULTS IN THE WORTHY 
Use or LEISURE TIME 

“An Evaluation of Activity Curriculums,” Franklin Bobbitt, Professor of 
Educational Administration, University of Chicago 

“Trends in Extra-Curriculum Programs,’’ Leonard V. Koos, Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Chicago 

“Tmpending Developments in Adult Education,”’ William S. Gray, Professor 
of Education; Executive Secretary, Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, 
University of Chicago 


Wednesday Evening Conference 
EDUCATION AND THE NEW DEAL 
Chairman—William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


Thursday, July 19 
LEADERSHIP IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


“The Leadership Function of the City Superintendent,’’ James B. Edmon- 
son, Dean of the School of Education, University of Michigan 

“The Instructional Leadership of the School Principal,’ Emmett A. Betts, 
Director of Educational Research, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

“Organization of Educational Forces for More Effective Professional Leader- 
ship,” Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa 


Friday, July 20 
THE SCHOOL AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

“The Function of the School in Organized Society,’’ Charles H. Judd, Pro- 
fessor of Education; Head of the Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago 

“The School and Future Social Trends,” William F. Ogburn, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Chicago 

“Educational Implications of Recent Social and Economic Change in Ameri- 
can Life,’”’ Newton Edwards, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL CONTROVERSY IN THE 
POST-CIVIL-WAR PERIOD: TIMES, 
PLACES, AND PARTICIPANTS 


B. JEANNETTE BURRELL 
General Library, University of Michigan 


R. H. ECKELBERRY 
Ohio State University 


TIMES AND PLACES 

In an earlier article’ we stated that the policy of maintaining the 
free high school as an integral part of the public-school system was 
the subject of sharp controversy in the quarter-century following the 
Civil War and that litigation was one of the forms in which the con- 
troversy was manifested. It is the purpose of the present article to 
show in some detail the time and the places in which this controversy 
took place and the character of the participants. 

In Figure 1 an attempt has been made to show in graphic form the 
time and the places of the discussion so far as could be discovered by 
a rather extensive study of contemporary educational literature sup- 
plemented by certain other source materials. While these sources 
were by no means complete, it is probable that any great clamor on 
either side of the question would have been noted by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, who in his annual reports re- 
viewed the important items found in state school reports. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the figure shows when and where the most im- 
portant discussion took place. In considering the chronological loca- 
tion of this discussion, one must remember that in many states the 
post-Civil-War discussion was a continuation of that from the previ- 
ous period. Hence, it has been difficult in some cases to fix the initial 
dates. In only a few instances did our investigation extend to activ- 
ity later than 1890. 


* B. Jeannette Burrell and R. H. Eckelberry, “The High-School Question before the 
Courts in the Post-Civil-War Period,” School Review, XLII (April, 1934), 255-65. 
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An examination of Figure 1 shows that, while the discussion ran 
through the entire period, it was geographically most widely extend- 
ed from about 1873 to 1885. While the figure does not show the fact, 
a study of our sources indicates that the total amount of discussion, 
without reference to the states where it occurred, was greater during 
these years than during those which preceded or followed. It was 
during this time also that the most notable contributions to the dis- 
cussion were made, including those by Charles W. Eliot; chief state 
school officials Charles S. Smart of Ohio, J. W. Dickinson of Massa- 
chusetts, and James H. Smart of Indiana; Presidents W. W. Folwell 
of the University of Minnesota, James McCosh of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Emerson E. White of Purdue University, and B. A. Hinsdale of 
Hiram College; Governor Lucius Robinson of New York; and Wash- 
ington Gladden (30), a distinguished Congregational clergyman. 
Judged thus by the number of states in which the discussion took 
place, by the total mass of published papers and addresses, and by 
the prominence of the participants, the controversy was at its height 
between 1873 and 1885. This conclusion, moreover, appears reason- 
able in view of the fact that these years cover both the major financial 
depression of the whole period and the major labor disturbances, 
which seem to have been among the more important factors condi- 
tioning the controversy. 

With respect to geographical location, Figure 1 indicates that dis- 
cussion of the high-school question was most common in the Atlantic 
Coast states and the middle western states. This conclusion seems 
also to be consistent with well-known facts. Academies and other 
private schools, which were rivals of the free public high schools, 
were numerous in both regions, those of the East being particularly 
wealthy and influential. In the Middle West, the many small col- 
leges, dependent largely on the patronage of their preparatory de- 
partments, had good reason to fear the rivalry of the public high 
schools. Any influence which the labor problem might have had 
would have been felt in the large eastern cities and also in the Middle 
West, which was undergoing rapid industrial development. The 
democratic sentiment of the latter section would also have called 
forth spirited defense against any attempt to restrict advanced edu- 
cation to a particular class. The rural character of the South, to- 
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gether with its aristocratic traditions and the confusion and the pov- 
erty following the Civil War, retarded the development of interest in 
the question. The Far West, with the exception of California, was 
still so new and sparsely settled that the high-school question could 
hardly become an important issue. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE CONTROVERSY 

The question of the social groups or classes taking part in the dis- 
cussion of the high-school question is more complicated and difficult. 
For examination of this question two types of source material are 
available: (1) contemporary descriptions and classifications of 
friends or opponents and (2) the arguments and statements of the 
contending groups and individuals. The latter are obviously the 
more basic and trustworthy, but, as the utterances of only a fraction 
of those taking part in the struggle are accessible to us in print, they 
need to be supplemented by source material of the sort first named. 
The contemporary descriptions will first be discussed. 

Unfortunately, we have not found any descriptions of the friends 
of the public high school, but only descriptions of its enemies, and 
these were written by persons who disagreed with them. Some 
friends of the high school, such as Thomas B. Stockwell, state com- 
missioner of Rhode Island (46), and John Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner (54), charged that the economic extremes furnished the 
enemies of the high school.’ Other proponents of the high school ex- 
pressed extreme views with regard to the disinterestedness and the 
intellectual respectability of the opponents. For instance, an edi- 
torial in the Indiana School Journal said: 

Careful observers of the signs of the times have not failed to notice that there 
is a rapidly growing sentiment among several different classes of society of oppo- 
sition to free high schools and colleges as a part of the public-school system. .... 

These objectors are: 

1. The politician, who fancies that he has caught a hobby upon which he may 
ride into power..... 

2. Such religious bodies as believe that the school should not be divorced 
from the church. Among these the Romish church is prominent. ... . 

3. The founders and supporters of denominational colleges, who need the 
patronage of those “‘who desire a more extended education.” 


* This view is expressed by Edward H. Reisner, Nationalism and Education since 
1789, pp. 454-55. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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4. A large number of persons, who, from want of time, inclination, or abil- 
ity, take but a superficial view of the subject, and accept the dictum of some one 
of the above classes as truth, and close their ears against the intrusion of all 
opposing arguments [18]. 

Similarly, James H. Smart, superintendent of public instruction 
of Indiana (52: 167-72); George R. Gear, principal of the Prepar- 
atory Department of Marietta College (14); and John O. Norris, of 
the East Boston High School (37), characterized the opposition as be- 
ing made up of religious fanatics, aristocrats, utilitarians, the poor, 
ignorant, penurious, etc. On the other hand, the state superintend- 
ents of Michigan in 1872 (32), of Illinois in 1872 (22: 105-6), and of 
Minnesota in 1877 (34) showed a considerable respect for the oppo- 
nents. 

From our own examination of the character of the individuals, 
groups, and classes who were friends or foes of the high school, we 
find that all the judgments expressed by the persons cited were at 
least partially true: there was a great variety of supporters on each 
side of the issue, and a great range of social classes was represented 
by each faction. Of those whom we have listed as opponents, some 
favored the abolition of public high schools and others demanded 
important modifications of the character of those schools. 

Educators themselves were divided on the issue. Even public- 
school officials were by no means unanimous in their opinions; dis- 
tinct opposition was expressed by a number of state superintendents. 
Such opposition, on one ground or another, was expressed by the 
state superintendents of New York in 1873 (35) and 1890 (10), of 
Virginia in 1873 (56), of Kentucky in 1879 (25), of Florida in 1880 
(16), and of Texas in 1886 (47). In 1877 the state school commission- 
er of Ohio admitted that education other than elementary ought to 
be supplied at public expense but expressed doubt that high schools 
as then conducted met the needs of the public: “What the people 
need and what the state needs to insure greater and more permanent 
prosperity is the establishment of industrial schools under skilled 
instructors” (38: 78). 

So far as indicated by the accessible reports, much the greater 
number of state superintendents were heartily in favor of public high 
schools. John W. Dickinson, secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
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of Education, was, apparently, the outstanding contributor to this 
side of the controversy. On many occasions he spoke and wrote 
(28, 29, 52: 160-62) on the desirability of public high schools, at- 
tempting to convince opponents that such schools promoted the 
general culture of the people, that they made for greater develop- 
ment of natural resources, and that they helped to achieve a republi- 
can equality. His discussions were comprehensive treatments of the 
issues, and the frequency with which he was quoted would seem to 
indicate that his organization of the arguments gave a truthful repre- 
sentation of both sides. Among other state and territorial superin- 
tendents who supported and defended the public high school may be 
mentioned Newton Bateman of Illinois (22: 105-14), James H. 
Smart (23) and J. W. Holcombe (20) of Indiana, Ezra S. Carr of 
California (5), A. S. Jones of the Dakota Territory (24), D. Burt of 
Minnesota (34), and Leonidas S. Cornell of Colorado (7). 

With few exceptions, public-school officials other than state super- 
intendents seem to have been favorable to public high schools; their 
expressions of opinion were too numerous to mention. Two instances 
were found where local public-school officials opposed high schools, 
one a legal action’ and one a published report (4). General educa- 
tional societies and journals, likewise, were so nearly unanimous in 
support of the public high school that objections coming from such 
sources are of little interest except as curiosities. 

Among college presidents and professors, sentiment toward public 
high schools was apparently somewhat evenly divided. One of the 
most notable opponents of the free high school was President Charles 
W. Eliot. In an address to the Department of Higher Instruction of 
the National Education Association at Elmira, New York, in 1873 
(11) and in an article in the Aélantic Monthly in 1875 (12), he ad- 
vanced the theory that education should be free only to the extent to 
which it could be made compulsory. For education beyond that level 
both the public and the individual parent should contribute to the 
cost since both the public and the pupil profit by higher education. 
Others who expressed doubt or opposition were Presidents W. W. 
Patton of Howard University (52:69), John P. Gulliver of Knox 


*W. Wyatt Wiley et al., Trustees v. The Board of County School Commissioners of Alle- 
gany County, 51 Md. 4or. 
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College (15), and B. A. Hinsdale of Hiram College (19); Joseph F. 
Tuttle of Wabash College (50); and Professor William Graham Sum- 
ner, the famous sociologist of Yale University (37: 332). 

On the other hand, many able defenders of the free public high 
school were to be found among college presidents and professors. As 
might be expected, the state universities furnished a large share. 
Among the defenders in higher institutions were Presidents W. W. 
Folwell of the University of Minnesota (13), Emerson E. White of 
Purdue University (58), J. L. Pickard of the University of Iowa (41), 
E. M. Turner of the University of West Virginia (49), and James 
McCosh of Princeton University (27); George R. Gear, principal of 
the Preparatory Department of Marietta College (14); and Profes- 
sors Isaac Dennett of the University of Colorado (9) and W. H. 
Payne of the University of Michigan (40). Chancellor W. G. Ham- 
mond, of the College of Law of the University of Iowa, was credited 
by John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, with a 
pronouncement on the high-school question which, together with 
Judge Cooley’s decision in the Kalamazoo Case, might “‘be taken as, 
for the time, practically ending, at the West, the long debated ques- 
tion as to the right of high schools to a place in both state and city 
systems of instruction, a thing generally admitted in the East” (53).” 

As might be expected, educators connected with, or interested in, 
private academies and preparatory schools frequently argued against 
the public institutions. W. C. Davies, in an article published in 
1876 (8), blamed the preparatory departments of the colleges in the 
Middle West for much of the antagonism toward high schools. In- 
dependent academies and preparatory schools, however, seem to 
have been equally unfriendly (36, 48). 

The most surprising fact about the views of professional educators 
is the extent to which opposition to, or at least serious doubt con- 
cerning, the free public high school was expressed. This opposition, 

t Unfortunately, a diligent search and correspondence with the reference librarian of 
the University of Iowa failed to locate this pronouncement by Chancellor Hammond. 


Anyone who knows where it can be found will confer a great favor by communicating 
with either of the authors. 


2 On the other hand, for a defense of the high school, see the article by George R. 
Gear, principal of the Preparatory Department of Marietta College (14). 
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as the preceding account indicates, came from several different 
groups within the profession. So far as our study shows, those actu- 
ally engaged in public-school work, with the exception of a consider- 
able number of state superintendents, were almost unanimous in 
support of the institution. The disaffection among state superin- 
tendents may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that in many in- 
stances they were primarily politicians elected after a political cam- 
paign or appointed from the party in power. Opposition by profes- 
sors in private colleges was conspicuous, while the attitude of those 
connected with state universities was rather generally friendly. 
Since the growth of the high school was most keenly felt by acade- 
mies and preparatory schools, it is probable that individuals con- 
nected with these institutions were most pronounced and unanimous 
in their denunciation of the rival institution. 

When we examine the position of various groups and classes of 
laymen on the high-school question, we also find division in nearly 
every group. Many leaders of religious denominations opposed the 
public high school, largely on the ground that it did not provide for 
the religious training which they considered essential (17, 26, 30, 33, 
42, 43, 51, 57). On the other hand, expressions of opinion favorable 
to the high school came from Rev. Alexander Clark, editor of the 
Methodist Recorder (6), and Rev. A. D. Mayo, a distinguished Uni- 
tarian minister (31). 

An examination of the Andover Review (Congregational), the 
Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America brought to light no evidence of any con- 
cern with the high-school question. 

Public men, such as governors, legislators, and judges, were found 
on each side of the struggle. Governors Alonzo Garcelon of Maine 
and Lucius Robinson of New York (44) were active opponents, 
while Charles E. Stuart, one of the plaintiffs in the Kalamazoo Case 
served as state representative, representative to Congress, and 
United States senator. It was during Governor Garcelon’s adminis- 
tration in Maine that the statute giving state aid to high schools was 
suspended for one year (55). Ina letter declining to become a candi- 
date for the presidency, General W. T. Sherman included some com- 
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ments on public education, giving the impression that he would limit 
it to elementary branches (45). A distinguished advocate of public 
high schools was Judge P. Emory Aldrich of Massachusetts, whose 
defense was quoted in many discussions (1, 54:1xxxii). 

In an attempt to discover the position taken by agricultural or- 
ganizations and leaders, the writers examined the journals and pro- 
ceedings of a number of state and other agricultural societies and the 
available reports of state boards of agriculture. But few references 
to the question were found. The National Grange expressed interest 
in the general subject of education and in agricultural and industrial 
education but, so far as we were able to discover, did not manifest 
any particular interest in high schools. The Committee on Education 
of the Ohio State Grange in 1891 expressed interest in advanced ed- 
ucation (39). Several addresses dealing with the high-school ques- 
tion were published by agricultural societies in Wisconsin (21, 59, 
60), but it is not clear to what extent they represent the views of the 
associations. 

As we have seen, wholesale indictments of materially self-made 
men were often made by contemporary frignds of the high school. 
In view of this fact, it is interesting to note that the available annu- 
al reports of the chambers of commerce of Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
New York State, and the Proceedings of the National Board of Trade 
gave no help whatever in determining the attitude of the leaders of 
commerce and industry. 

The Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor furnished 
vague evidence, but the only first-hand evidence discovered, of the 
sentiment of labor toward public secondary education. That organi- 
zation expressed its interest in public education in general but did 
not specifically mention the high school (2, 3). 


CONCLUSION 
About the only conclusion concerning the attitude of the general 
public toward the high school which is warranted by our data is that 
it was a question of interest to all classes. While it is not unreason- 
able to suppose, as was frequently charged, that opposition came 
chiefly from the two extremes of the social scale, we do not have 
enough facts to prove or disprove this generalization. It is certain 
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that there was noteworthy opposition by educators connected with 
private institutions, by religious leaders, and by members of the la- 
boring and capitalistic classes, but it is not certain whether the oppo- 
nents constituted a majority or a minority of any of these groups. 
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COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES AND PRACTICES 
IN WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


CARL M. HULBERT 
Superintendent of Schools, Gilmanton, Wisconsin 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University of Minnesota 


Within recent years a distinct tendency to question the traditional 
type of graduating exercises has brought into the focus of attention 
and thinking of secondary-school officials the whole program of the 
activities associated with the graduation of the Senior class. The 
increasing number of advocates of ‘‘new-type,”’ ‘“‘vitalized,” “social- 
ized,” “unified-theme,” or “pupil-centered’’ commencements has 
raised in the minds of many the problem of revising the program 
procedures hitherto obtaining in their schools. 

Investigation reveals during recent years a markedly increasing 
number of articles, books, or chapters of books devoted to the high- 
school commencement and related activities. A large share of these 
discussions deal with, and most of them advocate, a type of com- 
mencement program different from the conventional types.’ 


PROCEDURE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 

For these reasons, it has seemed unusually desirable to take stock 
of present-day practices and trends. This report attempts to give a 
picture of the programs and the practices that prevail in the second- 
ary schools of a typical middle western state, Wisconsin. 

A check list was sent to the officials of 231 schools: 85 with enrol- 
ments of less than 150, 85 with enrolments between 150 and 400, 
and 61 with enrolments in excess of 400. Replies were received from 
204, or 88 per cent, of these schools. A comparison of the tabula- 
tions of two random halves of the check lists revealed a rather high 
degree of reliability, as indicated by the close agreement of the per- 
centages resulting from the two tabulations. For example, in one 


t See bibliography appearing at the conclusion of this article. 
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half, 90.4 per cent of the schools employ an outside speaker, while 
in the other half, the corresponding percentage is 86.4. 


TYPES OF COMMENCEMENT AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
The variety of commencement and related activities to be found 
in one or more Wisconsin high schools is indicated in Table I. 
Practically every school makes a formal affair of presenting the 
diplomas, and in nine out of ten of the schools a Senior play is given. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF 204 WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS CONDUCTING 
VARIOUS COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS 
EMPLOYING ACTIVITY 
ACTIVITY 
Small Medium Large 
Schools Schools | Schools Sotet 
Graduation-day program................... 96 100 100 99 
Senior-class play................ 90 Q2 81 90 
Juntor-Sentor 51 36 2 41 
15 34 17 22 
Junior high school promotion................ 9 17 17 14 
re 8 3 2 4 
eg 8 ° 4 4 
5 ° ° 2 
Senior-parent banquet..................0.5. I ° 2 I 
Junior-Senior theater party................. I ° ° 0.5 


The numbers of the schools reporting various commencement ac- 
tivities and practices are shown in Table II. 


THE SENIOR-CLASS PLAY 
As a method of raising finances to support the commencement- 
season program, the Senior-class play apparently leads all others. 
Only one school official reports that no charge is made and adds that 
the play is given during the afternoon to the student body only. 
The cost of producing the class play may, of course, be a justification 
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TABLE II 


COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES AND PRACTICES REPORTED BY 
WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING PRACTICE 


Small | Medium) Large Total Per 


ACTIVITY OR PRACTICE 
Schools | Schools | Schools | Cent 


Activities in Class-Day Exercises 


Class 48 43 27 118 89.4 
48 41 22 III 84.1 
29 24 II 64 48.5 
Awarding of prizes and honors........... 26 22 15 63 47-7 
16 12 5 33 25.0 
Initiations to National Honor Societies... . I 5 15 21 15.9 
Presentation of mementos............... I ° 2 3 2.3 


Regulations concerning Kind of Dress 
Worn at Graduation Exercises 


Caps and gowms.....................+03 13 29 20 62 30.8 
II 15 5 31 15.4 
6 8 2 16 8.0 
Group Responsible for Cost of 
Graduation-Day Exercises 
School 22 49 37 108 53.97 
Seniors and school board................ II 4 2 17 8.5 
Organizers of Graduation-Day Program 

Seniors and faculty sponsor.............. 42 33 13 88 43.8 
Faculty meinbers...............-...0645 10 17 8 35 17.4 
° 2 6 8 4.0 


, 
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TABLE IIl—Continued 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING PRACTICE 


ACTIVITY OR PRACTICE 
Small Medium Large Total Per 
Schools _ Schools | Schools . Cent 


Religious Exercises Used in 
Graduation-Day Program 


Benediction only...............- I re) | 5 
Invocation only............ Res sedated 6 4 | 3 13 6.5 
Both benediction and invocation. ..... 57 66 30 153 76.1- 
Neither benediction nor invocation. . . II 4 19 34 16.9 

100.90 


Correlation of Graduation-Day Exercises 
with Other Activities 


Extra-curriculum activities.............. 22 16 12 50 24.9 
Community activities.................. 16 13 7 36 17.9 
Plays and pageants... . ° 2 3 5 2.5 


for the admission charge in many cases. It seems safe to conclude 
that the play is usually a means to raise funds for class use. How- 
ever, this event has more to commend it than the majority of com- 
mencement activities. The training received in expression, enuncia- 
tion, acting, and appearing before the public cannot be ignored in 
looking for values of the activities. 

Most schools hold the Senior-class play as one of the earliest com- 
mencement activities. Only nine schools, six small schools and three 
schools of medium size, hold this affair during the final week of 
school. Several principals report that the play is held in April, a 
few say that it is held in March, and at least three large schools hold 
it before the end of the first semester. Twenty-seven, or 13 per cent, 
of the schools (sixteen small, nine medium, and two large schools) 
make the Senior play a part of the work of a class in English. All 
schools except one charge an admission fee. 


THE SERMON OR BACCALAUREATE EXERCISES 
As is indicated in Table I, the conventional baccalaureate sermon 
is arranged in 74 per cent of all the schools. In about half the schools 
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this function is held in the various local churches in turn. In about 
one-third of the instances this choice is decided by vote of the 
Seniors, and in the other cases the decision is made by the following: 
Seniors and faculty, faculty alone, and the principal and the board 
of education. 

Caps and gowns are worn at the Senior sermon by the graduates of 
fifty-nine schools, or 39 per cent of the ‘otal group. Twenty-five per 
cent of the small schools, 43 per cent of the schools of medium size, 
and 61 per cent of the large schools use this dress. The statements 
from the principals of Wisconsin high schools give some indication 
that caps and gowns are growing in favor. 

CLASS-DAY EXERCISES 

About two-thirds of the Wisconsin secondary schools included in 
this study hold class-day exercises of some sort. Size does not in- 
fluence their participation in this activity to any appreciable degree. 
Fifteen per cent of the schools holding these exercises include them in 
the graduation-day program. Seventy-five per cent of these schools 
hold a special assembly for class-day exercises, although not always 
during the day. Seventy-six schools, or 58 per cent of those placing 
class-day exercises among their commencement activities, hold the 
event during the evening, while the rest conduct it during the day. 
In two-thirds of the schools the Seniors and the faculty adviser are 
responsible for the organization of class-day exercises. In 22 per cent 
of the schools the Seniors alone are responsible, while a wide variety 
of practices obtain in the other 11 per cent. 


THE GRADUATING EXERCISES PROPER 
Eighty-nine per cent of the schools included in this study use for- 
mal announcements as a means of heralding the graduation of their 
Senior classes. All groups favor these announcements in about the 
same proportions. Ninety-five per cent of the high schools distrib- 
ute programs to the audiences to enable them to follow the exercises 
intelligently. A large proportion of these schools print their own 
programs in their printing shops or with duplicating devices. 
In order to provide seats at the graduating exercises for the friends 
and the relatives of the members of the class, eighty-one schools (40 
per cent) admit by ticket only. The most common method of dis- 
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tribution is to give each member of the Senior class a certain number 
of tickets, which he may present to his friends. The larger the school, 
the more often this procedure is followed. One hundred and fifty- 
two schools (76 per cent) provide special tickets to parents of the 
Seniors which permit them to be seated in a reserved section. 

In 77 per cent of the schools studied the Senior class is seated on 
the stage. As may be expected, this procedure is followed least often 
in the large schools because of the size of their classes. In g2 per cent 
of the small schools, as compared with 85 per cent of the schools of 
medium size and 42 per cent of the large schools, this plan is fol- 
lowed. 

In relatively few schools is the faculty seated with the Senior 
class on the night of graduation. In only twenty-two schools, or 11 
per cent of the whole group, is this practice followed. Ten small 
schools, four schools of medium size, and eight large schools are in- 
cluded in this total. The principal usually takes his place with the 
class as a matter of convenience. 

The practice of having a processional is followed by 87 per cent of 
the schools considered in this study, with almost equal proportions of 
each group favoring the device. In only forty-five schools, repre- 
senting 11 per cent of the small schools, 14 per cent of the schools of 
medium size, and 52 per cent of the large schools, is the recessional 
a part of the program. 

Whenever a presentation of the Senior class is made, it is the rule 
that the principal do it. In 109 schools, consisting of 49 per cent of 
the small schools, 55 per cent of the schools of medium size, and 60 
per cent of the large schools, this feature is found, and in only one of 
the large institutions does any other person than the principal pre- 
sent the class to the public and the school board. In this lone school 
the superintendent attends to this duty. Forty-five per cent of the 
schools hold no presentation ceremony. 

In eighty-seven schools, representing 43 per cent of the total 
group, the principal or the superintendent presents the diplomas. 
Fifty-two per cent of the small schools, 32 per cent of the schools of 
medium size, and 46 per cent of the large schools are included in this 
number. Among the remaining 57 per cent of the schools a member 
of the school board is designated to perform this duty. 
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In 129 out of the 201 schools in this study the newer booklet form 
of diploma is used. These 129 schools represent 67 per cent of the 
small schools, 81 per cent of the schools of medium size, and 37 per 
cent of the large schools. The remaining 72 schools, including one- 
third of the small group, about a fifth of the medium-size group, and 
nearly three-fifths of the large group, use the certificate form. 

The traditional outside speaker continues to be the feature of the 
graduation-day exercises in a big majority of Wisconsin secondary 
schools. In 179 schools, or 89 per cent of the entire group, some 
speaker is asked to deliver an address to the Senior class and audi- 
ence. This percentage is made up of 96 per cent of the small schools, 
89 per cent of the schools of medium size, and 79 per cent of the 
large schools. 

In twenty-seven small schools, seven schools of medium size, and 
no large schools, an attempt is made to find a place for all the 
members of the Senior class in the graduation-day program. In 40 
per cent of the small schools, 43 per cent of the schools of medium 
size, and 33 per cent of the large schools, pupils from other classes are 
included on the graduation-day program. 

In 164 schools, made up of gt per cent of the small schools, 78 per 
cent of the schools of medium size, and 73 per cent of the large 
schools, a valedictorian is selected. This pupil in almost every case 
gives a talk, which is in reality a farewell from the class. The larger 
the school, the less often this honor pupil is selected. A saluta- 
torian is chosen in a slightly smaller number of cases, 156 schools 
making this choice, representing 88 per cent of the small schools, 
77 per cent of the schools of medium size, and 63 per cent of the large 
schools. All schools, however, choose some type of honor pupils. 


SUMMARY 


Trends.—With respect to the more recently developed point of 
view regarding commencement activities, as voiced by writers on the 
subject, the following trends may be noted. 

1. There seems to be a trend among the larger schools included 
in this study toward discontinuing the Senior sermon. 

2. There is some evidence that the responsibility for financing 
the graduation exercises is being shifted to the board of education and 
school funds. 
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3. There appears to be a distinct trend toward the gray cap and 
gown for wear at the final exercises, especially in the larger schools. 

4. There is an indication among the larger schools that the wear- 
ing of flowers at graduation exercises and at the Senior sermon is 
being discontinued. 

5. There is a trend toward using the newer booklet form of di- 
ploma among the two smaller classes of schools. 

6. There seems to be some proof that the benediction and the 
invocation are being dropped, especially by the larger schools. 

7. There is a trend among the larger schools toward discontinuing 
the traditional outside speaker. 

8. There appears to be a definite trend toward including more 
pupil activity in the graduation-day exercises. 

g. Some proof is found that exercises of the unified-theme type, in- 
cluding the many methods of expanding the central topic, are gain- 
ing favor among schools of all sizes. 

Typical activities—The typical Wisconsin high school conducts 
from four to six Senior activities, probably including the graduation- 
day exercises, a Senior-class play, a Senior sermon, a Junior-Senior 
“prom” or banquet, class-day exercises, and a Senior picnic. The 
promenade is the first activity to be given and is held in the school 
gymnasium in April; it is financed by the Juniors and is attended 
by pupils, parents, alumni, and invited guests. Following the prome- 
nade by about three weeks is the class play, which is given in the 
school auditorium for only one evening. The cast is limited to Sen- 
iors, practice is held after school hours and during the evening, and 
an admission fee is charged to the public. 

On the Sunday evening previous to the graduation week, an exer- 
cise is conducted by a local church for the Seniors, which is called 
a baccalaureate service. The church is chosen by a rotation method. 
The Seniors do not wear flowers at this exercise and do not take 
part in the program. On the following Wednesday, at the last assem- 
bly of the year, class-day exercises are held. The Seniors, with their 
faculty adviser, plan and organize the program. Included in the 
program are the class prophecy, will, history, song, poem, legend, 
and the awarding of prizes and honors, often with the addition of 
miscellaneous exercises of a humorous nature. 

On Thursday evening graduation exercises are held in the school 
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auditorium. Parents and relatives of the graduates are admitted to 
a preferred section on presentation of a special ticket. Formal an- 
nouncements are sent out previous to the program. Members of the 
Junior class act as ushers and have previously decorated the room 
and stage with seasonal flowers and crépe paper. The ushers distrib- 
ute printed programs to all persons who attend. The program is 
financed by the school district. A processional is held for the Sen- 
iors, who are dressed in a uniform style, wear flowers, and take 
their place on the stage with the principal. The Seniors and their 
faculty sponsor have planned and organized the program. A local 
minister gives an invocation and also a benediction. A salutatorian 
and a valedictorian, selected on the basis of scholarship, give 
speeches. A college professor from a nearby school delivers the main 
address, which is the feature of the evening. After this speech, 
prizes and honors are awarded the Seniors. The principal then pre- 
sents the class to a representative of the school board, who hands 
them diplomas of the booklet type. Several musical selections, all 
given by school organizations, have been interspersed in the pro- 
gram, which has lasted for one and a half hours. 

Criticisms.—If one accepts as valid the recommendations for high- 
school commencements made by the more recent writers on the sub- 
ject, the following general criticisms may be made of the graduation 
program as organized in the majority of Wisconsin high schools. 

1. It is traditional in its routine. 

The emphasis is not placed on the graduating class. 
. It does not use the talents of the class. 

. It depends too much on the outside speaker. 

. It imitates college exercises too closely. 

. It does not interpret the school to the community. 

Seamations. —The following suggestions would be in order. 

1. A more carefully arranged program of publicity should be 
arranged. 

2. Decorations should, as far as possible, be limited to seasonal 
flowers and ferns or other natural materials. 

3. The gray cap and gown might well replace the haphazard dress 
now often used. 

4. The school district ought to be responsible for financing grad- 
uation exercises. 


An 
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5. A less costly invitation might well replace the expensive an- 
nouncement. 

6. The graduating class, with the help of a capable adviser, 
should be made responsible for organizing the exercises. (At present 
less than half of the Wisconsin schools studied allow the Seniors this 
responsibility.) 

7. The outside speaker (used by 89 per cent of these Wisconsin 
schools) should be used less frequently as the feature of the gradua- 
tion program. 

8. The principal or members of the faculty, if capable, may well 
be placed on the program for short talks. 

g. Larger numbers of pupils should be used on the program. 

10. The unified theme or a similar type of program should have a 
much larger place among schools than that given it at present. 

11. The final program ought to interpret the school to the com- 
munity by relating itself with many activities of the school. 
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COLLEGE CAREERS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETES 
AND NON-ATHLETES 


DOROTHY EATON anp J. R. SHANNON 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Ever since athletics found a place in the high-school. program, 
there have been debates with regard to the native intelligence and 
scholastic achievements of athletes and non-athletes. Most of the 
arguments have been based on unscientific observation and personal 
opinion. A number of more-or-less scientific studies have been made 
of the topic, but these have been insufficient to settle the problem. 
One of the principal weaknesses of these studies has been that 
achievement has been measured solely by teachers’ marks. Although 
the conclusions of such studies have statistical support, the validity 
of the original data is questionable. Some teachers may have given 
certain athletes unearned marks in order that the boys might be 
eligible to play on the teams, and other teachers may have been un- 
fair in the opposite direction because of prejudices against athletics. 
The present article reports a study which escapes this particular 
criticism by using an entirely different approach. In this investiga- 
tion the subsequent college careers of high-school athletes and non- 
athletes are compared. 

The data collected in this study are divided into two parts: (1) 
data comparing the high-school letter men and non-letter men with 
respect to intelligence percentiles, calculated from scores made on 
psychological examinations required of all students entering Indiana 
State Teachers College, and with respect to scholastic achievement, 
as measured by scholarship index; (2) the comparative numbers of 
high-school letter men and non-letter men who entered college and 
who graduated from college. 

Data for the first part of the study were obtained from records 
filed in the offices of the director of research, the dean of men, and 
the director of studies of the Indiana State Teachers College. 
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On the day of enrolment in the college for the winter quarter of 
the school year 1932-33, each male student was asked to add to the 
information called for on the registration form filed with the dean 
of men the answer to the question, ‘Did you earn a letter in athletics 
while you were in high school?” From these forms were compiled 
two lists of names, one of 291 letter men and the other of 388 non- 
letter men, a total of 679 students. 

The intelligence percentile of each of the 679 students was ob- 
tained from records in the office of the director of research, while the 
records in the office of the director of studies supplied the scholarship 
index of each student. 

Data for the second phase of the study were obtained through 
interviews with students and instructors in Indiana State Teachers 
College and with high-school principals, coaches of athletics, and 
teachers in high schools of Indiana and eastern Illinois. 

Each person interviewed, with the exception of principals and 
coaches, was asked to recall the number of boys who were members 
of the class with which he was graduated from high school and to 
state how many were letter men and how many were non-letter 
men, how many of each group entered college, and how many of 
each group graduated from college. Principals and coaches were 
asked to give the same information, either from records kept in the 
school offices or from memory of classes over which they had had 
supervision. Since very few high schools have records from which 
such information can be secured, it was necessary in most instances 
to rely on the members of the classes for the data. For this reason, 
most of the schools represented in the study are small schools, and 
most of the classes are small classes.t In the larger graduating 
classes few members can remember how many of the group enrolled 
in college, and still fewer know how many completed college courses. 
In the collection of data of the second group no attempt was made 
to limit the study to schools of any particular type, nor was any 

«In the original tabulations of data the graduates of large high schools were kept 
separate from those of small high schools. Since the same general tendencies were found 
to prevail in both instances, the data are not kept separate in the present report. In a 
few instances the coaches or the principals were able to report data covering the gradu- 


ating classes of a number of consecutive years. These data also were kept separate until 
it was found that the same tendencies obtained as elsewhere. 
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attempt made to select special classes from any school. The classes 
happen to be from as early as 1914 to as recent as 1932. 

The data for the comparison of intelligence and scholarship of 
letter men and non-letter men were arranged in tables showing the 
range of intelligence percentiles of each group, the range of scholar- 
ship indices, and the relation between intelligence percentile and 
scholarship index for each student. 

The intelligence percentiles of the two groups showed practically 
the same range, that of the letter men being from o to 99 with a 


TABLE I 


STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP IN COLLEGE 
OF 291 MEN WHO EARNED LETTERS AND 388 MEN WHO DID NOT EARN 
LETTERS IN HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


MEAN Pp STANDARD DEVIATION 
ROBABL!I 
SIGNIFI- 
ERROR OF 
Non-Letter | Differ- Ratio Non-Letter 
Men ence Men 
Intelli- 
gence 
percent- 
44.65+1.07/50.39+.94| 5.74 1.42 | 4.04 |27.02+.76/27.54+ .67 
College 
scholar- 
ship in- 
dex...../50.45+0.61/52.87+ 2.42] 0.28 | 8.64 |15.45+.43/17.98+.44 


median of 42 and that of the non-letter men from o to 100 with a 
median of 52. 

Scholarship indices of the letter men ranged from o to 95, those 
of the non-letter men from o to 96. The median scholarship index of 
the letter men was 50, and that of the non-letter men was 52. 

More refined statistical comparisons of the intelligence and the 
scholarship of the two groups are shown in Table I. The data indi- 
cate that the non-letter men were somewhat higher in intelligence 
and slightly higher in scholarship than the letter men. The non- 
letter men showed a slightly wider dispersion in scholarship than the 
letter men, and the relation of scholarship to intelligence in the case 
of the non-letter men is hardly as high as in the case of the letter 
men. These findings suggest a need for measures of correlation 
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between intelligence and scholarship for the two groups. The 
coefficients of correlation between these two factors in this study, 
.48 + .03 for letter men and .50+.025 for non-letter men, are similar 
to those found in colleges elsewhere. MacPhail shows the central 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO LATER COLLEGE EXPERIENCE, OF MEN 
GRADUATING FROM HIGH SCHOOL IN 1914-32 WHO DID AND 
DID NOT RECEIVE LETTERS IN HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


NuMBER OF HicH- NUMBER ENTERING NUMBER OF CoL- 
ScHOOL GRADUATES COLLEGE LEGE GRADUATES 
NUMBER 
YEAR OF 
Men Letter Men Letter Men Letter 
Men Men Men 
I fe) 19 6 12 4 9 
3 8 II 3 3 3 3 
1918. 3 6 12 I 6 I 4 
5 30 42 20 22 13 14 
2 13 36 8 12 8 9 
2 4 8 I 3 I 3 
6 19 14 II 4 
eres 9 48 122 29 60 15 36 
re) 27 113 18 41 14 22 
7 32 38 17 14 7 6 
ee 16 100 154 41 57 13 19 
Subtotal. ... 65 303 573 155 235 87 126 
34.0 65.4 51.2 41.0 28.7* 22.0* 
16 130 309 68 
21 193 523 55 
_ 136 892 | 2,015 382 620 87 126 


* These percentages are based on the number of men graduating from high school. Percentages based 
on the number entering college are 56.1 for letter men and 53.6 for non-letter men. 


tendency of correlations between intelligence and college scholar- 
ship in the United States to be between .40 and .45." 

The numbers of letter men and non-letter men who entered college 
and who graduated from college were obtained at random from 


t Andrew Hamilton MacPhail, The Intelligence of College Students, pp. 28-29. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924. 
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seventy-one schools in thirty-five counties in Indiana and two in 
eastern Illinois. The data are shown in Table II. The subtotals in 
the table below the year of 1928 are shown primarily because the 
data were gathered before the graduates in the later classes had had 
time to graduate from college. Incidentally, these totals show a de- 
crease in the percentage of graduates entering college during the 
depression years. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


All previous studies of the comparative scholastic ability of high- 
school athletes and non-athletes have been based on high-school 
marks. The present study is based on college success. Because most 
of the high-school athletes included in the present study did not 
participate in college athletics, there is little room for the charge 
that the college marks were unfair. There is still a need for a study 
based on standardized achievement tests. 

Although the data in the two tables of the present report speak 
for themselves, the following enumeration of items makes the con- 
clusions stand out succinctly. 

1. Of the high-school graduates who entered Indiana State Teach- 
ers College and were included in the present study, those who had 
earned letters in high-school athletics were somewhat lower in in- 
telligence than the men who had not. 

2. These high-school athletes were also slightly less successful in 
college scholarship than the non-athletes. However, their scholar- 
ship was higher in proportion to their intelligence than that of non- 
athletes. 

3. The coefficients of correlation between intelligence and college 
scholarship for both groups of men are similar to those found else- 
where in the United States. ‘ 

4. The proportion of high-school athletes entering college was 
uniformly higher than that of non-athletes in the same high-school 
graduating classes. This fact may account for the finding that the 
group of athletes entering college was somewhat below the other 
group in average intelligence. 

5. The proportion of high-school athletes graduating from college 
was also greater than the similar proportion of non-athletes in the 
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same high-school graduating classes both in the case of the two 
groups that graduated from high school and also in the case of the 
two groups that entered college. 

The present report gives the facts as they have been discovered. 
It does not attempt to explain them. What effect is exerted on the 
findings by the fact that large public and private universities attract 
outstanding high-school athletes is, of course, conjectural. That a 
larger percentage of high-school athletes than of non-athletes enter 
college may result in part from active or passive influences exerted 
by the colleges to draw them. However, colleges actively seek ex- 
ceptional scholars by means of scholarships, and this factor also may 
have had its influence. Again, the type of students who enter Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, where the urge of athletic inducements 
is less potent, may cause the data on intelligence and scholarship to 
differ from those which would be found in large universities. Let in- 
terested parties in the larger institutions add more light to the sub- 
ject by making similar studies. 


AUSTRALIAN PUPILS TAKE AN AMERICAN TEST 


JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER 
Superintendent of Schools, Grants Pass, Oregon 


Numerous factors that cannot be controlled have made difficult, 
if not impossible, direct comparisons of schools in different coun- 
tries. Comparative education has consisted largely in descriptions 
of schools in different lands and discussions of organization, meth- 
ods, and philosophy of education; but few attempts have been made 
to secure direct comparisons of actual relative achievements or edu- 
cational efficiency. Differences in language, methods of instruction, 
curriculums, and other factors have acted as effective bars to such 
studies. 

An interesting co-operative experiment has been completed by the 
Australian Council for Educational Research and the public schools 
of Grants Pass, Oregon. In this study approximately equal numbers 
of pupils were chosen from Grants Pass and from Horsham and Mil- 
dura, towns of about the same size as Grants Pass, in the state of 
Victoria, Australia. The New Stanford Achievement Test was given 
to comparable groups of pupils in each grade from the fifth to the 
eighth in each town, and the Sones-Harry High School Achievement 
Test was given to groups from the ninth to the twelfth grades. 

While the numbers of pupils concerned were too small to permit 
definite conclusions, the results of the test showed some very inter- 
esting implications. The fact that the same language is used in both 
countries simplified the procedure. Fifty-five of the 115 questions in 
the social-studies section of the Sones-Harry test were ruled out as 
applicable only to American conditions, and the social-studies score 
for each Australian pupil was increased in the ratio of 115 to 60. 
Every other part of the test was given exactly as printed. When the 
Stanford test was given to the Australian pupils, no changes were 
made in Tests 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, and 10. In Test 6 on history and 
civics, thirty-two of the eighty items were omitted, and in Test 7 on 
geography ten of the eighty items were eliminated. The scores on 
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these two tests were adjusted to these ratios. The items omitted 
were those which are purely American. In spite of the adjustments 
made, the tests retained, as one Australian master said, a “distinctly 
American flavor.” The measurement of money in dollars and cents 
was unfamiliar to the Australian pupils, although relatively much 
simpler for them than similar problems in pounds, shillings, and 
pence would be for young Americans. 

The average Australian primary pupil enters school before he is 
six years old, while such a proceeding is an exception in Grants Pass. 
The school year in Australia is from thirty to forty days longer than 
that in the United States. Thus, the average Australian school 
boy has had approximately as much schooling at the age of fourteen 
as has the American boy who is two years older. 

One other factor which renders comparison difficult is the fact 
that the Australian high school is a very selective institution, which 
makes no attempt to provide for all children under eighteen years of 
age, as does the American secondary school. For this reason, Grants 
Pass has a much larger high school than any town of the same size in 
Victoria can boast. Mildura and Horsham, the two towns selected, 
are approximately as large as Grants Pass, but the combined classes 
in both high schools did not produce enough pupils to equal the 
number tested in Grants Pass. The number of pupils tested in each 
country is shown in Table I. 

The factor of size of high school results not only in smaller classes 
but also in a much more homogeneous group in Victoria than in 
Grants Pass. While any class in the Grants Pass school would mean 
approximately an unselected group, the Victorian class, because of 
an entirely different philosophy of secondary education, would repre- 
sent a very select group, comparable to the higher 40-60 per cent of 
the American class. 

In Oregon the compulsory-education law requires all children to 
attend school until their sixteenth birthday or until they finish the 
eighth grade. In Victoria a state examination is given at the end of 
the sixth grade, which determines whether the pupils may enter 
some secondary school. This procedure naturally excludes some 
pupils from Form F, or the seventh grade. Thus, in an Australian 
high school the seventh and the eighth grades are much more selec- 
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tive than the same grades in Grants Pass, where practically all pupils 
continue into the ninth and the tenth grades. 

The comparative results on the Stanford test are shown in Table 
II. The scores show a slight superiority for Grants Pass pupils in the 
fifth and the sixth grades, approximate equality in the seventh grade, 
and a slight superiority for the Australian pupils in the eighth grade. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PUPILS TESTED IN EACH GRADE IN SCHOOLS IN TWO 
AUSTRALIAN TOWNS AND IN GRANTS PASS, OREGON 


NUMBER OF | NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
AVERAGE AVERAGE 
GRADE PuPILs IN PUPILS IN PuPILs IN 

AGE AGE 
HorsHAaM MILDURA GRanTs Pass 


New Stanford Achievement Test 


25 25 50 12.3 
Ver (rom 20 25 12.3 50 
Vili (Porm 22 25 13.4 50 14.4 


Sones-Harry High School Achievement Test 


1X Worm D).............5 24 25 14.4 103 14.4 
24 25 15.4 53 
23 19 16.5 50 75.4 
10 6 17.5 50 17.1 


Australian schools concentrate more on drill in the fundamental 
subjects than do American schools. As might be expected, the sub- 
ject scores given in Table III show that pupils trained under the 
Australian system excel in arithmetic and spelling (dictation) ; their 
averages in these subjects are at least one grade above the corre- 
sponding American averages. In the social studies, to which an in- 
creasing amount of attention is being given in schools in the United 
States, the Grants Pass pupils not only exceed the national norms 
but rank at least one full grade above the Australians. The Grants 
Pass scores also show a slight superiority in the reading tests. 

In the high school the results of the Sones-Harry test, shown in 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL SCORES MADE ON NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST BY PUPILS IN GRANTS PASS, OREGON, AND IN 
TWO AUSTRALIAN TOWNS 


Lowest Lower - Upper Highest | Standard 
Grade Score Quartile Median Quartile Score Deviation 
Grade V: 
43 59 68 78 89 10.28 
renee 49 57 65 71 84 8.65 
Grade VI: 
50 76 82 89 100 11.18 
52 72 78 82 96 8.02 
Grade VII: 
77 84 (ere) 97 108 8.53 
SS ere 77 84 89 93 108 6.82 
Grade VIII: 
Grants Paes........+.5. 73 87 93 99 112 9.19 
ere 81 gl 95 98 104 6.14 


* Norms are for pupils who have spent five months in a grade. 


TABLE III 
MEDIAN SCORES ON SUBJECT TESTS IN NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
MADE BY PUPILS IN GRANTS PASS, OREGON, AND IN 
Two AUSTRALIAN TOWNS 


GRADE V GRADE VI GRADE VII GRADE VII 
(68)* (78) (86) (93) 
SUBJECT 
Grants| Aus- |Grants| Aus- | Grants| Aus- | Grants| Aus- 
Pass | tralia | Pass | tralia | Pass | tralia | Pass | tralia 
Paragraph meaning...... 75 65 86 78 97 90 98 99 
Word meaning.......... 70 71 84 79 89 go 98 96 
69 &1 78 90 85 95 92 105 
Language usage......... 70 74 82 85 96 90 88 IOI 
68 65 88 74 88 88 89 85 
History and civics....... 68 53 82 63 gI 74 100 76 
GeORTADRY........0.5.5.] JO 53 84 64 89 75 97 82 
Physiology and hygiene...| 70 69 84 75 85 92 88 go 
Arithmetic reasoning.... . 70 71 78 82 89 IOI fete) 100 
Arithmetic computation..| 68 64 7 78 92 100 83 106 
Total score... ...600++ 68 65 82 78 go 89 93 95 


* Figures in parentheses are the author’s norms for the grade. 
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Table IV, give the Australian pupils a marked advantage except in 
the natural-science section, in which their superiority is slight. It 
should be noted that in Grants Pass all pupils were tested whether 
or not they had ever had any high-school courses in natural science, 
mathematics, or social studies. As the high-school course in Vic- 
toria is largely uniform, without electives, every pupil tested had had 
some work in each section. 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF SUBJECT SCORES ON SONES-HARRY HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVE- 
MENT TEST MADE BY PUPILS IN GRANTS PASS, OREGON, AND 
IN TWO AUSTRALIAN TOWNS* 


Lower Upper 
Subject Quartile Median Quartile 
Language and literature: 
Mathematics: 
Natural science: 
14 20 27 
Social studies: 
Total scores: 


* These results were computed in Melbourne by the Australian Council for Educational Research. 


Space does not permit extended tables or percentage graphs for 
every subject in every grade, but such detailed tables would show 
another interesting fact: that the range of scores is much greater in 
every one of the American classes than in the corresponding Austra- 
lian group. The high scores are higher, the low scores lower, and the 
standard deviations greater in the Grants Pass groups. This finding 
is an indication of the greater homogeneity of the Australian classes, 
which would be expected under a rigid external examination system. 

A number of interesting tendencies are indicated in this study, 
among which the following may be mentioned. (1) Work in the 
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Australian schools is more thorough and detailed in arithmetic and 
spelling, and Australian pupils rank above the American norms in 
these subjects. (2) American elementary schools place greater em- 
phasis on reading and the social studies, and American pupils excel 
in these tests. (3) In the fifth and the sixth grades, which enrol ap- 
proximately roo per cent of all eligible children in each country, the 
American pupils show a slight advantage. (4) In the seventh to the 
twelfth grades, where the selection of class groups is more rigid in 
Australia, the Australian classes excel the American high school in 
almost every subject. (5) Classes in the American school are more 
heterogeneous and show a wider range of scores and greater devia- 
tion in each case. 


GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION’ 


ARTHUR J. MANSKE anp CARTER ALEXANDER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Field workers, research workers, and students in secondary educa- 
tion almost daily face the task of locating different classes of mate- 
rials suitable for their needs. The deluge of possibly useful printed 
and mimeographed materials and the variety of sources in which 
valuable materials occur make this task increasingly complex. A 
brief guide to the literature of the whole field is badly needed. This 
guide aims to meet that need. 

Secondary-school authorities differ on the inclusion of the junior 
college in the secondary field. Since certain authorities do include 
this institution and since its literature is increasingly tied up with the 
general literature of secondary education, notes on it have a place 
in this guide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES CONCERNED WITH THE WHOLE FIELD 
Good brief bibliography 
CLEMENT, J. A. “Foundations of Secondary Education,” Orientation in Edu- 
cation, p. 201. Edited by T. H. Schutte. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 


Ten unannotated references covering the secondary-school field, useful to those un- 
familiar with the subject or desiring a rapid survey of it. 


Extensive bibliographies 
DRAPER, EDGAR M., and RoBErTS, ALEXANDER C. Study Guide in Secondary 
Education. New York: Century Co., 1933. 


Four bibliographies: (1) articles and books on various phases; (2) annotated list of 
magazines, bulletins, and yearbooks; (3) descriptive list of bibliographical works 


t This article is one of a series of guides to the professional literature of various 
phases of education initiated by Carter Alexander, library professor, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and worked up by students in his courses. The effort is made to 
publish each guide in a periodical of special interest in its field. Information on the 
guides completed, under way, and contemplated, and places of publication, may be 
obtained from Professor Alexander. 
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pertaining to education; (4) general cultural reading of particular value to students 
of education. 

Selected References in Education, 1933: Reprinted from the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal for January to December, 1933. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 41. Chicago: Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1934. 

More than eleven hundred references selected from the current literature annotated 
by recognized specialists. 


For keeping bibliographies up to date 

The lists of selected references on various phases of secondary education 
appearing each month in the School Review are the best. Each issue of the 
Junior College Journal has a continuation of Walter C. Eells’ Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges. 

Forthcoming bibliography 
A revision of John D. Wolcott’s List of References on Secondary Education 
(Library Leaflet No. 34, June, 1927) is scheduled by the United States Office 
of Education for issue in 1934. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON SPECIAL PHASES 


Administration 
Douctass, Hart R. Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 
Selected, briefly annotated references at close of chapters. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. School Organisation. 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. I, No. 3. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association of the National Education Association, 
1931. 

Gives thirteen references on evaluation of the junior high school unit on pages 235- 
36, sixteen for the secondary-school unit on pages 236-37, twenty-four for the all- 
year school on pages 237-38. The next number in this field is scheduled for 1934. 


Adolescence 
CarTER, W.R. “A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on the Psychology 
of Adolescence, 1920-30,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V 
(January, 1931), 299-303. 
A helpful, carefully selected list of books and periodicals. 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. Mental and Physical 
Development, pp. 168-74. Review of Educational Research, Vol. III, No. 2. 
Washington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1933. 


Lists 141 references relating to adolescents. 
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Articulation 
Briccs, Tuomas H. Secondary Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933- 
Chapter xv is an excellent discussion of articulation between administrative units. 
Cites the Fifth, the Seventh, and the Ninth Yearbooks of the Department of Super- 
intendence, which deal with this topic. 
The Articulation of the Units of American Education, pp. 258-85. Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. Washington: Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1929. 


Reviews twenty-six research studies on articulation. 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment 
SmitH, Henry LESTER, and NoFFSINGER, Forest Ruby. Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Parts II and III. Bulletin of the 
“ School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University School 
of Education, 1933. 
Supplements the previous bibliography of 1928. Comprehensive, well-annotated, 
scattered references to secondary education. Plans, illustrations, and descriptions of 
existing, proposed, and model secondary-school buildings are classified by states in 
Bulletin No. 3 on pages 70-87, 97-100. 


Courses of study 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION LABORATORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
University. (1) Lists of outstanding courses of study in various fields of 
subject matter from the seventh through the twelfth grade; revised annually 
(mimeographed). (2) Sample course-of-study units and units of instruction 
in various fields (mimeographed). (3) Criteria for judging the curriculum 
merit of courses of study for the junior high school (printed). 


Curriculum 
Briccs, THomas H. Secondary Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
The whole book forms a good background for work on new secondary-school cur- 
riculums, with selected references appearing at ends of most chapters. Chapters xvi 
and xvii are especially significant. 


Extra-curriculum activities 
FRETWELL, ELBERT K. Extra-curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, 
pp. 477-540. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
The annotated references given on the pages indicated form an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of the best material on all phases of extra-curriculum activities. 
TAyLor, WALTER M., Jr. “A Bibliography of Objective Studies in Extra- 
curricular Activities,’ Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V (March, 


1931), 425-27. 
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A list of thirty-nine references concerned with objective evaluation of extra-curricu- 
lum activities. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AssociATION. Pupil Personnel, Guid- 
ance, and Counseling, pp. 263-71. Review of Educational Research, Vol. III, 
No. 3. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1933. 

A chapter on “Extra-Curriculum Activities” appears on the pages cited. The next 
issue in this field is scheduled for 1936. 


TERRY, Paut W. “Summary of Investigations of Extra-Curriculum Activi- 
ties in 1929,” School Review, XXXVIII (October and November, 1930), 
605-12, 663-72; “ in 1930,”’ School Review, XL (February and March, 
1932), 124-37, 182-91; “— in 1931,”’ School Review, XL (September and 
October, 1932), 505-14, 613-109. 

Annotated references and discussion of literature appearing in the years mentioned. 
Terry’s list of selected, annotated references is continued each year (beginning in 
1933) in the April issue of the School Review. 


Finance 
ALEXANDER, CARTER, and COvERT, Timon. Bibliography on Educational 
Finance, 1923-1931. Prepared for the National Survey of School Finance. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1932. 


Includes references on costs at different levels, on economies, and on support: sec- 
ondary education, pages 198-203; extra-curriculum activities, page 86; junior college, 
pages 129-34. Scattered references to secondary education under various headings 
throughout. 


Guidance 
Koos, LEONARD V., and KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N. Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
Selected unannotated references at the end of each chapter. 
McKInnNEY, KATHARINE M. “Analysis of Researches in Educational Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools,” University of Pittsburgh School of Education 
Journal, V (March, 1930), 77-83. 
Analyzes sixty-nine studies published in 1918-25. 


History 
Briccs, THomas H. Secondary Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
The first six chapters give concisely a good background. 
KanpEL, I. L. History of Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. 
An extensive bibliography of classified references appears in the Appendix, listed 
according to chapters. 
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Junior college 
EELIS, WALTER CrosBy. Bibliography on Junior Colleges. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1930. 
Unusually complete and extensive, annotating 1,600 articles and books published 
from 1887 to 1930 and including unpublished Master’s and Doctor’s theses and 
journals of educational associations. A department in the Junior College Journal 
continues with current references. 


EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. “Dissertations in the Junior College Field,” Junior 
College Journal, II (February, 1932), 275-82. 


A list of 137 items, by authors, titles, and dates, arranged by institutions. 


Junior high school 
Proctor, WILLIAM Martin, and Riccrarpi, Nicnoras (Editors). The 
Junior High School: Its Organization and Administration, pp. 310-17. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1939. 
Unannotated references classified under three headings: articles, books, and mis- 
cellaneous material. Compiled by Claire F. Muncy. 


Bev, F. A. The Junior High School: An Annotated Bibliography. Teachers 
College Bulletin, No. 113. Charleston, Illinois: Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, 1931. 

Lists periodical literature only, 1920 through 1929. The material is well classified, 
with author and subject indexes. 


Measurement 


ODELL, C. W. Educational Measurement in High School. New York: Cen- 

tury Co., 1930. 

Selected references at close of chapters, many of them citing Percival M. Symonds’ 

excellent book, Measurement in Secondary Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 

1927). 

HILDRETH, GERTRUDE H. A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales. 
/ New York: Psychological Corporation, 1933. 

Scattered references to secondary education throughout this extensive contribution 

of the application of psychology to education. Subject, author, and test-title indexes, 

with list of bibliographies preceding list of tests. Care must be used, as the alpha- 

betizing is not uniform. 


Methods of teaching 


Dovuctass, HARL R. Modern Methods in High School Teaching. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 

Gives selected references, briefly annotated, at ends of chapters. For continuing 
this list the Record of Current Educational Publications of the United States Office 
of Education was available until early in 1932. The School Review then took over 
the listing of selected references. Starting in 1933, each January number of the School 
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Review covers methods of instruction in general for secondary education; the Febru- 
ary and March numbers, methods in individual subjects. 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. Special Methods on High- 
School Level. Review of Educational Research, Vol. II, No. 1. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1932. 

Lists 276 references. The next number in this field is scheduled for 1935. 


Private secondary education 
Koos, LEonarpD V. Private and Public Secondary Education, pp. 218-19. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
Lists twenty-one recent selected references. 
Cote, Ropert DANFORTH. Private Secondary Education for Boys in the 
United States, pp. 334-42. Philadelphia: Westbrook Publishing Co., 1928. 
A complete study of such schools for boys, with 161 selected, unannotated refer- 
ences. 


Psychology 
MorseELL, JAMES L. The Psychology of Secondary School Teaching. New 
-~ York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1932. 
Applications of a large number of research reports. Unannotated references at ends 
of chapters. 
For further references see also Adolescence and Methods of Teaching in this 
section. 


Rural and small high schools 
Gaumnitz, W. H. An Annotated List of Studies Dealing with High School 
Education in Rural and Small Population Centers. United States Office of 
Education Supplement to Rural School Circular No. 30 (typewritten). 
Gives 132 classified references through 1931, indexed by author and subject. 


Study 
Wooprinc, Maxie N., and FLEMING, CECILE Wuire. Partial Bibliog- 
raphy on Study,” Teachers College Record, XXIX (February, 1928), 417- 
- 44; “A Supplementary Bibliography on Study, Selected and Annotated,” 
Teachers College Record, XX XIII (March, 1932), 515-32. 
Excellently annotated references including those publications offering the most prac- 
ticable help. 


Supervision 
AtBerTY, H. B., and THAyER, V. T. Supervision in the Secondary School. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. 


Selected references at ends of chapters. 
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Surveys 
SmitH, Henry LEsTER, and O’DELL, Epcar ALvin. Bibliography of School 
Surveys and of References on School Surveys. Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University, School of Education, 


1931. 
Scattered references to secondary education in the four classes of city, county, state, 
and higher institutions. 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EpucaTION. National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation Monographs. 
Twenty-eight monographs, publication starting in 1932, many of which should be 
considered in connection with the pertinent special bibliographies in this section. 
A full list of the titles of the monographs, with bibliographical data, is given in the 
School Review, XLI (April, 1933), 248-49; Elementary School Journal, XX XIII 
(June, 1933), 725-26; and Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (May, 1933), 
703-4. 

Teachers 


Betts, GILBERT L., FRAZIER, BENJAMIN W., and GAMBLE, Guy C. Selected 
Bibliography on the Education of Teachers. National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers, Vol. I. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1933. 
For references to teachers of secondary education, see subject index under “Junior 
high school teachers,” “High school teachers,” “Secondary teachers,” etc. 


PERIODICALS 

The best all-around journals are the following: School Review, for 
all phases of the secondary field, well-selected book lists and book 
reviews, timely editorial comment, useful news of the field, and 
monthly bibliographies, most of them on phases of secondary educa- 
tion; Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, devoting the major 
portion of each issue to one phase, appealing to progressive school 
people, and including discussions, pertinent editorial comment, and 
book reviews; High School Teacher, written mainly by workers in the 
field; Junior College Journal, for editorials, book reviews, reports of 
experiments, discussions, articles, and bibliographies. 

The most significant organs of secondary-education associations, 
giving general treatments as well, are: Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Education Association, Bulletin 
of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the same associa- 
tion, North Central Association Quarterly, and California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education. 
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Bibliographical data on any of these periodicals may be found in 
the Educational Directory of the United States Office of Education, 
issued yearly, or in any of the guides to periodicals found in refer- 
ence or periodical libraries. The Educational Directory also contains 
a list of all periodicals in secondary education. 


ABSTRACTS 

Beginning in 1926, the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals has often given abstracts of books and magazine 
articles on administration and supervision in secondary schools. 
Several numbers in recent years have concentrated on abstracts of 
theses at one university. The abstracts for secondary education may 
be located within the general abstract publications of certain univer- 
sities listed in Clara Esther Derring’s article, “Lists and Abstracts 
of Masters’ Theses and Doctors’ Dissertations in Education” 
(Teachers College Record, XXXIV [March, 1933], 490-502). Scat- 
tered abstracts on secondary-education materials occur from 1924 
to date in the Loyola Education Digest, from 1926 to 1932 in Teachers 
Journal and Abstract, and recently in the Educator’s Digest. “Guides 
to Educational Literature in Periodicals, Indexes, Abstracts, Bib- 
liographies” (Teachers College Record, XXXIII [May, 1932], 719- 
30), by Eleanor M. Witmer and Margaret C. Miller, presents addi- 
tional sources. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

A full list of associations in this field, many of which have issued 
proceedings and bulletins since their organization, appears each year 
in the Educational Directory of the United States Office of Education. 
That publication gives data on officers and addresses. The more im- 
portant associations for various phases and the dates of their organ- 
ization are the following. General—Department of Secondary- 
School Principals (1916) and the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion (1931) of the National Education Association. Accrediting and 
examination—Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (1887), North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools (1895), Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States (1895), Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools (1918), National Association of High School 
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Supervisors and Inspectors (1914), Secondary Education Board 
(1924). Catholic—Secondary School Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association (1917), Association of American 
Colleges and High Schools of the Society of Jesus (1921). Honor— 
National Honor Society of Secondary Schools (1921). Junior col- 
leges—American Association of Junior Colleges (1921). Negro— 
Association of Colleges for Negro Youth (1913). Private—Head 
Masters Association (1892), Head Mistresses Association (three: 
East, Middle West, Pacific Coast), National Association of Princi- 
pals of Schools for Girls (1918). Research—National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (1925). Technical—American Association of Technical High 
Schools and Institutes (1927). Other regional associations are the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1884) 
and the Western Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(1930). 
BIOGRAPHY 

For references to biographical material, see the later section en- 

titled ‘“‘Directories and Lists of Names.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 

The School Review publishes excellently written, unique book 
reviews. The Junior-Senior High School Clearing House reviews 
general as well as strictly professional books. The Junior College 
Journal reviews most books of special value in its field. The Book 
Review Digest gives extracts of reviews under the heads of “Junior 
High Schools,” “Education, Secondary,” “Schools,” and ‘“Teach- 
ing” (the last two with subheads denoting phases of secondary edu- 
cation). Since January, 1929, the Education Index lists by author 
under the heading “‘Book Reviews.” This listing enables one to trace 
reviews once the authors are known. Occasional reviews appear in 
the Kadelpian Review and in the Phi Delta Kappan, the latter’s re- 
views being written by the authors. 


DIRECTORIES AND LISTS OF NAMES 


Names of principal state secondary-education officers and presi- 
dents of junior colleges appear in the annual Educational Directory 
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of the United States Office of Education. Presidents of junior col- 
leges, names of other officers, and detailed institutional information 
may be found for these colleges in Doak S. Campbell’s “Directory of 
the Junior College” in each January issue of the Junior College 
Journal, beginning in 1931. Lists of school executives of all second- 
ary schools in a community or for a given class, for example, boys’ 
schools, are located most easily in Patterson’s American Educational 
Directory. Similar information on private schools appears in Porter 
Sargent’s A Handbook of Private Schools and in College and Private 
School Directory of the United States. The United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 24, 1930, Accredited Secondary Schools in the 
United States, and its supplements give the accredited schools, listed 
by states and by the various accrediting associations. This publica- 
tion is revised from time to time. A directory of Catholic secondary 
schools is published by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. 

For biographies of secondary-school workers, Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, Who’s Who in American Education, and Leaders in Education 
include the most prominent. Porter Sargent’s A Handbook for Pri- 
vate School Teachers is a similar book for less well-known private- 
school executives and teachers. 

The yearbooks and bulletins of the various associations usually in- 
clude an annual membership list, giving positions, degrees, and the 
addresses of members. 

The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, keeps a 
complete list of Class A high schools for the entire country, which 
can be run off for mailing purposes, including insertions, at reason- 
able rates. In October, 1933, this list included 17,280 schools. 

To locate the directories here named, consult the reference 
librarian of your library or Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Scholarly editorial comments on issues and happenings form part 
of the monthly literature in the School Review. Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House has more general comments. Junior College 
Journal limits its comments to its own field. Some good editorials 
appear occasionally in the Journal of Higher Education. The com- 
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ments in the North Central Association Quarterly often deal with 
college requirements and high-school standards. Good editorial 
treatment of secondary-school problems appears occasionally in gen- 
eral educational magazines, of which School Executives Magazine is 
an excellent example. 
FOUNDATIONS 

Aid for surveys, studies, and teacher training of secondary-school 
teachers has been given by the following foundations: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; General Education Board, 61 Broadway, New 
York City; Commonwealth Fund, 41 East Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York City; and Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Specific information about the aids given appears in their 
annual reports. 

HISTORY 

For references concerning history, see subheading History in the 

section “Bibliographies on Special Phases.” 


LISTS OF NAMES 


For lists of names, see the section entitled “Directories and Lists 
of Names.” 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


This survey ran for three years as a project of the United States 
Office of Education, under the direction of Leonard V. Koos, and 
ended in 1932. The twenty-eight monographs incorporating its 
findings may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Reference is made to these monographs under 
the subheading Surveys in the section “Bibliographies on Special 
Phases.” 

NEWS NOTES 

The School Review notes the most important professional happen- 
ings that appear in print. Scattered references to secondary education 
appear in the ‘“‘Personalities and Events” department of the School 
Executives Magazine and in the “School-Building News” of the 
American School Board Journal. The various state magazines have 
notes for their states, for example, California Quarterly of Secondary 
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Education. The current numbers of the Education Index are good 
sources for dates of approaching meetings and announcements of 
new courses of study and state governmental publications. The 
news department of the Junior College Journal is entitled ‘The 
Junior College World.” 


RESEARCHES—-COMPLETED 


The most complete lists of researches in the field appear in the 
publications of the United States Office of Education. Following the 
Congressional Library’s annual list of doctoral dissertations, starting 
in 1912, came the annual lists published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at the University of Illinois, 1917 to 1927, and Ten 
Years of Educational Research, 1918-1927, by Walter S. Monroe and 
others (Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 42, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 51), consolidating the lists. 
For 1926-27 the United States Office of Education started its annual 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Education (Bulletin No. 22, 
1928), which appears a year or so late in printing. The bibliog- 
raphy for 1931-32 (Bulletin No. 6, 1933) has such headings as 
“Extra-curricular Activities,’ ‘Junior Colleges,” “Junior High 
Schools,” “Educational and Vocationa! Guidance,” “School Prin- 
cipals,”’ “School Supervision,” and ‘Secondary Education,” with 
indexes by institutions, authors, and subjects. Publication of similar 
bulletins covering researches by city school systems and researches 
by state departments of education and state education associations 
was started in 1930 and 1931, respectively. These various bulletins 
may be located through the List of Educational Publications Avail- 
able issued by the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
or by the United States Office of Education. 

Other excellent sources for occasional lists are the Research Bulle- 
tins of the National Education Association (beginning in 1923), the 
Review of Educational Research of the American Educational Re- 
search Association (beginning in 1931), the reports and abstract 
notes in the Journal of Educational Research, and the Bulletin of the 
Depariment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The more important lists of completed researches for special topics 
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appear in this guide under the bibliographies for those topics, for 
example, see Adolescence in ‘“‘Bibliographies on Special Phases.”’ 


RESEARCHES—UNDER WAY 
The annual list by Carter V. Good in the January number of the 
Journal of Educational Research and the news notes in the same peri- 
odical are the best source. 


RESEARCHES—-NEEDED 


Thomas H. Briggs lists 186 problems covering the whole field 
suggested by leaders in the field and classified by phases (‘‘Topics 
Proposed for Research in Secondary Education,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XIV (June, 1926], 67-75). The reports of Frank C. 
Touton offer valuable suggestions for projects to be undertaken; 
these are found in California Quarterly of Secondary Education (V 
[October, 1929], 5-36; VI [October, 1930], 5—38; VII [October, 1931], 
86-111; VIII [January, 1933], 189-219). 

The monographs of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion entitled Selection and Appointment of Teachers (No. 12), In- 
struction in Music and Art (No. 25), Instruction in English (No. 
20), The Secondary-School Library (No. 17), Articulation of High 
School and College (No. 10), and The Reorganization of Secondary 
Education (No. 5) suggest many valuable problems in their fields. 
Suggestions for needed research in education drawn from this sur- 
vey, and from other sources as well, will make up a forthcoming 
publication of the United States Office of Education. This publica- 
tion, by Carl A. Jessen, specialist in secondary education of that 
office, is scheduled to go to the printer about June 1, 1934. 


For suggestions by laymen 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoArD, INc. Public Education as A ffect- 
ing the Adjustment of Youth to Life, pp. 35-48. New York: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 1929. 


For suggestions on special phases 
Briccs, THomas H. “Supervisory Experimentation,” School Review, XLI 
(December, 1933), 737-46. 
FREEMAN, F. N. “Needed Research in the New Education,” Progressive 
Education, X (April, 1933), 220-24. 
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Kemp, W. W. “Research Problems in Junior College Education,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, IV (October, 1928), 25-30. 

LEE, J. Murray. “Needed Developments in Measurement for Secondary 
Schools,” Education, LIII (March, 1933), 424-27. 

New York STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Needed Educational Research 
in New York State. Albany, New York: University of the State of New York 
Press. 

An annual publication, starting in 1932. Under ‘Secondary Education” the 1933 
pamphlet lists six definite problems and lists studies in progress. 

Taytor, Artuur S. “Curricular Research Is Urgently Needed,” Junior 
College Journal, III (February, 1933), 246-48. 


STATISTICS 

The latest in print for the entire country are for 1929~30 in Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the United States, 1928-1930, Vol. II 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 20, 1931). For 
public high schools, see pages 685-779; for private schools, pages 
781-829. To secure statistics on trends, see the following bulletins 
of the United States Office of Education: 1910-11, Bulletin No. 22, 
1912; 1917-18, Bulletin No. 19, 1920; 1919-20, Bulletin No. 37, 
1922; 1921-22, Bulletin No. 7, 1924; 1923-24, Bulletin No. 40, 
1925; 1925-26, Bulletin No. 33, 1927; 1927-28, Bulletin No. 35, 
1920. 

The United States Office of Education plans to collect and tabu- 
late in full the statistics for public high schools for 1933-34 and 1937- 
38 and per capita costs for 1932-33 and 1936-37 (see School Life, 
XVIII [October, 1932], 22). 

Any state department of education publishes some statistics but 
usually has many more obtainable only by copying them off person- 
ally at the department. To find what unpublished statistics are thus 
available, secure copies of the blanks on which the department col- 
lects secondary-school data and check against the published items. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


FRANK N. FREEMAN anp G. T. BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


The following bibliography on educational psychology, which is 
the second in the annual series published in the School Review, is 
classified under the following general headings: (1) general and theo- 
retical discussions chiefly in books or monographs, (2) mental 
growth and child psychology, (3) individual and group differences 
and the constitution of ability and personality, (4) mental measure- 
ment and rating, and (5) personality and adjustment. With the ex- 
ception of one or two titles which were omitted from the previous 
bibliography, all the references are for the year 1933. The annota- 
tions have purposely been made briefer than those for last year. 
The publications listed are those which seem to the writers to be the 
most significant and useful among the larger number of references 
for 1933 which were available for examination. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS" 

321. Aruitt, ADA Hart. Adolescent Psychology. Chicago: American Book Co., 
1933. Pp. x+246. 

An excellent presentation of the characteristics and problems of the adolescent 
child. 

322. BENSON, CHARLES E., Loucu, JAMEs E., SKINNER, CHARLES E., and 
West, Paut V. Psychology for Teachers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1933 
(revised). Pp. vi+ 490. 

A revision of the authors’ earlier textbook. 

323. Boynton, Paut L. Intelligence—Its Manifestations and Measurement. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1933. Pp. xii+466. 

A textbook dealing with the theory, description, and applications of intelligence 
tests, with illustrations from clinical use. 


™ See also Items 75, 123, 124, and 139 in the list of selected references appearing in 
the March, 1934, number, and Items 147 and 175 in the April, 1934, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 
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BuswELL, G. T. (Chairman). Psychology of Learning, General Methods of 
Teaching, and Supervision. Review of Educational Research, Vol. III, 
No. 4. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Educational Association, 1933. Pp. 279-368. 

A critical review of studies in the psychology of learning made during the period 
1929-32, inclusive. 

Cuapwick, Mary. Adolescent Girlhood. London: George Allen & Unwin, 

Ltd., 1932. (New York: John Day Co.) Pp. 304. 


A general treatment of the psychology of adolescent girls. 


. CHARTERS, W. W. Motion Pictures and Youth, pp. viiit66. Combined 


with HortapAy, PERRY W., and StoppARD, GEORGE D. Getting Ideas 
from the Movies, pp. viiit++102. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures 
and Youth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 

Deals with some of the psychological effects of motion pictures on children. 


Dewey, Joun. How We Think. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. 
X+302. 
A revision of the author’s earlier book on the relation of reflective thinking to 
the educative process in the light of subsequent data on the thinking process. 


Durost, WALTER NELSON. Children’s Collecting Activity Related to Social 
Factors. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 535. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. viii-+116. 


An analytical study of collecting activities in children. 


. GARRETT, HENRY, and SCHNECK, MATTHEW R. Psychological Tests, 


Methods, and Results. New York: Harper & Bros., 1933. Pp. x+236. 
A detailed manual and interpretation of a large number of tests of intelligence 
and of simpler abilities. 

GRUENBERG, S. M., and GRUENBERG, B.C. Parents, Children, and Money. 
New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1933. Pp. 232. 
Considers the development and the control of certain aspects of the notion of 
property rights. 

HEtson, Harry. “The Fundamental Propositions of Gestalt Psychology,” 
Psychological Review, XL (January, 1933), 13-32. 
A classification of 114 propositions affirmed by one or more Gestalt psycholo- 
gists under seven general headings. Examples of unfamiliar propositions are 
given. 

HoturncwortnH, Leta S. “Psychological Service for Public Schools,”’ 
Teachers College Record, XXXIV (February, 1933), 368-79. 
A historical and critical study of psychological clinics in public schools. 


Jorpan, A. M. Educational Psychology. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1933 (revised). Pp. xviii+522. 
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A revision of the author’s earlier textbook. Two chapters dealing with measure- 
ment of personality traits and with maturity and growth are added. More 
emphasis is given to other topics. 


. Ketrty, Wiritram A. Educational Psychology. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 


Bruce Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. xx+502. 


A general textbook for students at the college level. 


. Kemp, Epwarp L. “The Content and Objectives of Educational Psychol- 


ogy in Teacher Training,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VI (May, 
1933), 550-55: 
A report on the results of a study in which teachers of educational psychology 
evaluated 264 topics selected from current textbooks. 

MILLER, DonaLp W. An Orientation in Educational Psychology. Boston: 
R. G. Badger, 1932. Pp. 234. 
A book based on the “problem approach” to educational psychology. The 
treatment is based on seventy selected problems. 

NorswortHy, Naomi, and WuiTLEy, MAry THEODORA. The Psychology 
of Childhood. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933 (revised). Pp. xviii+ 
516. 


A revision and enlargement of the authors’ earlier work. 


Powers, Francis F., and Unt, Wits L. Psychological Principles of 
Education. New York: Century Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+570. 
A reorganization of the materials of educational psychology for senior-college 
classes. 

PrESSEY, S. L. Psychology and the New Education. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1933. Pp. xxxli+594. 
A reorganization of educational psychology based on studies of school children 
in school situations. 

RICHMOND, WINIFRED V. The Adolescent Boy. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1933. Pp. xvi+234. 
A general treatment of characteristics and problems of adolescent boys. 


ROSENZWEIG, SAUL ‘The Experimental Situation as a Psychological 
Problem,” Psychological Review, XL (July, 1933), 337-54. 
An analysis of difficulties peculiar to psychological experimentation. Three gen- 
eral classes of errors are considered. 

ScHAAF, WILLIAM L. An Outline of Educational Psychology. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1932. Pp. 240. 
A brief outline of educational psychology based on the point of view of the “‘re- 
action hypothesis.” 

Studies in the Psychology of Art. Under the direction of Norman C. Meier. 
University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No. XVIII. Psychological 
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347. 
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Monographs, Vol. XLV, No. 1. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological 
Review Co., 1933. Pp. viii+188. 

A series of eleven psychological studies concerned with the various aspects of 
artistic capacity. 


MENTAL GROWTH AND CHILD PsycHOLOGY! 

Brown, RAtpu R. “The Time Interval between Test and Retest in Its 
Relation to the Constancy of the Intelligence Quotient,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXIV (February, 1933), 81-096. 

Correlation between intelligence quotients and changes in intelligence quotients 
of 124 children retested after intervals of five to twelve years. 


. FREEMAN, FRANK N. “Let’s Have Some Further Light on the IQ Problem: 


Reply to Professor Courtis,’”’ Nation’s Schools, XI (March, 1933), 35-36. 
A review of some of the problems in the relation between mental growth and 
intelligence. 

LoupDEN, Mary V. “Relative Difficulty of Stanford-Binet Vocabulary for 
Bright and Dull Subjects of the Same Mental Level,”’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XX VII (November, 1933), 179-86. 

A study of children of six to eight years of age to determine whether vocabulary 
is more closely associated with general brightness or with age. 

Miter, W.S. ‘Variation of IQ’s Obtained from Group Tests,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIV (September, 1933), 468-74. 


Correlations and differences between tests given at different intervals of time. 


SmitH, Mapueus. “A Method of Analyzing the Interaction of Children,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XVII (April, 1933), 78-88. 
The method of observation of samples of social behavior illustrated by one 
child. 


THORNDIKE, ROBERT L. “The Effect of the Interval between Test and 
Retest on the Constancy of the 1Q,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIV (October, 1933), 543-49. 

A study of thirty-six published correlations. 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP DIFFERENCES AND THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ABILITY AND PERSONALITY 


. BARKE, EtHEt M. “A Study of the Comparative Intelligence of Children 


in Certain Bilingual and Monoglot Schools in South Wales,” British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 111 (November, 1933), 237-50. 

A comparison by language and non-language scales of 395 children between ten 
and fourteen years of age. 


See also Items 93 and 118 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 


1934, 


number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Boynton, Paut L., and Forp, F. A. “The Relationship between Play and 
Intelligence,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVII (June, 1933), 294- 
301. 

A comparison of the amount of “mental” and “physical” play of children with 
high and low intelligence quotients. 

352. MILLER, EMANUEL. ‘“‘Temperamental Differences in the Behavior Dis- 

orders of Children,’ British Journal of Educational Psychology, III 

(November, 1933), 222-36. 

The relation between behavior and mobility, persistence, prudence, impulsive- 

ness, sociability, and bodily characteristics in children. 


353. PINTNER, RupDoLrF, and ForLANo, GeorcE. Influence of Month of 
Birth on Intelligence Quotients,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIV (November, 1933), 561-84. 

A comparison between months of birth and intelligence quotients of 17,502 
children and suggested explanation of differences. 

STAGNER, Ross. ‘‘The Relation of Personality to Academic Aptitude and 
Achievement,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (May, 1933), 
648-60. 

A detailed study of the relation between intelligence, personality, and achieve- 
ment in the case of 250 college men. 

Wirrty, Paut A., and LEHMAN, Harvey C. “The Collecting Interests of 
Town Children and Country Children,”’ Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXIV (March, 1933), 170-84. 

A quantitative and analytical comparison of the collections of nearly two 
thousand country children with those of city children previously reported. 


354- 


355: 


MENTAL MEASUREMENT AND RATING" 


BARDEN, Harotp E. “The Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test as a 
Measure of Mechanical Ability,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVII 
(April, 1933), 94-104. 

A study of correlation with marks of boys in junior high school. 


350. 


BowEN, JANET L. “Appraising the Individual’s Ability,” Journal of 
Higher Education, IV (June, 1933), 310-18. 
A historical review of testing in colleges and universities. 


357: 


358. CATTELL, Psycue. “The Heinis Personal Constant as a Substitute for the 
IQ,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (March, 1933), 221-28. 
A comparison of the change in the average intelligence quotient and the aver- 
age Heinis Personal Constant of ninety-nine bright, average, and dull children 
on repeated tests. 


1 See also Item 83 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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359. CONRAD, HERBERT S. ‘The Personal Equation in Ratings: II. A System- 
atic Evaluation,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XX1V (January, 
1933), 39-46. 
An estimate of the effect on the correlation between ratings of variations in the 
means or the standard deviations of ratings of different judges. 


360. DRAKE, RALEIGH M. “Four New Tests of Musical Talent,” Journal of A p- 
plied Psychology, XVII (April, 1933), 136-47. 
Describes tests of musical memory, interval discrimination, retentivity, and 
intuition. 


361. Duntap, JAck W. “Comparable Tests and Reliability,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXIV (September, 1933), 442-53. 
A discussion of the meaning of reliability and of the statistical procedure of 
determining it. 

362. DuRRELL, DonALD D. “The Influence of Reading Ability on Intelligence 
Measures,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (September, 
1933), 412-16. 
A comparison of scores of good and poor readers on the Binet scale and on cer- 
tain group tests. 


363. KuHLMANN, F. “What the IQ Means Today,” Nation’s Schools, XI 
(February, 1933), 33-38. 
An analytical discussion of the intelligence quotient in comparison with the 
Heinis Personal Constant and of the possibility of predicting intelligence. 


364. PATRY, FREDERICK L. ‘‘A Psychobiological Balance Chart,” Educational 
Method, XII (April, 1933), 400-411. 
A chart on which personal and environmental assets and liabilities may be en- 
tered as a basis for remedial recommendations. 


365. REYMERT, MARTIN L., and HARTMAN, MitpReEpD L. “A Qualitative and 
Quantitative Analysis of a Mental Test,”’ American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, XLV (January, 1933), 87-105. 
A study by repeated tests of fifty children and one hundred adults to test relia- 
bility and to analyze mental processes. 


366. Stanton, Hazet M., and KoertuH, WILHELMINE. Musical Capacity 
Measures of Children Repeated after Musical Training. Series on Aims 
and Progress of Research, No. 42. University of Iowa Studies, New 
Series No. 259. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1933. Pp. 48. 
Changes and correlation of scores on Seashore music tests of 645 children com- 
pared with similar findings for adults. 


367. TURNEY, AUSTIN H.,and FEE, Mary. “The Comparative Value for Junior 
High School Use of Five Group Mental Tests,”’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIV (May, 1933), 371-79. 
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Ranking of tests on the basis of twenty-nine criteria based chiefly on correla- 
tions and deviations. 

368. Watson, Goopwin. “Note on Validity in the Measurement of Change,” 
Journal of Educational Researci:, “XVII (November, 1933), 187-92. 
The author contends that the rel‘. bility and the validity of the change in 
scores should be calculated, as well as of measures of status. 

369. WittrAMs, Evra S. “A Personality Rating Form for Elementary-School 
Pupils,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (September, 1933), 16-29. 


A description of a scale and its derivation. 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT 


370. CAMPBELL, ALBERT A. “A Study of the Personality Adjustments of Only 
and Intermediate Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genet- 
ic Psychology, XLIII (September, 1933), 197-206. 
A comparison of responses on Bernreuter Personality Inventory and Hulsey 
Cason Annoyance Test of two hundred college men and women. 


371. JENKINS, Marion. “Modern Trends in the Psychology of Maladjusted 
School Children,”’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, XLIII (September, 1933), 94-122. 
A general summary of methods of investigation, types, causes, and the treat- 
ment of behavior problems. 

372. STEINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN. “A Survey of Adjustment Difficulties in 
Children and Youth Drawn from the Normal Population,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIV (October, 1933), 122-20. 
A questionnaire survey of adjustment difficulties reported by parents of 499 
children. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Outstanding programs of guidance.—One of the clearly announced aims of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education was to identify schools in which sig- 
nificant innovations were being practiced and to focus attention especially on 
those schools. The wisdom of such a policy becomes evident in a reading of the 
monograph devoted to programs of guidance. The function of guidance is of 
such recent recognition that the presentation of unusual examples of organiza- 
tion for its performance seems now to be more helpful than an exhibition of aver- 
ages. This treatment is the more appropriate for this aspect of activity in sec- 
ondary education because excellent surveys of the status of guidance have but 
recently appeared. Professor Reavis has skilfully employed the results of these 
investigations in three introductory chapters, which serve to orient the reader. 

The programs described in the monograph are those which have been organ- 
ized in the cities of Boston, Chicago, Providence, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee, in 
the independent Milwaukee Vocational School, and in four township high 
schools of Illinois—Joliet, New Trier, Thornton, and La Salle-Peru. Each pro- 
gram is presented separately as a case report, and no attempt is made to draw 
comparisons, except that a concluding chapter is devoted to a classification of the 
programs into four general types. Each treatment is characterized by an inter- 
estingly written account of guidance personnel, duties, and activities, with a 
final paragraph on costs. Most of the chapters include charts of organization 
showing lines of authority and co-operation. 

Evaluation is not attempted, but in the case of one city, the schools of which 
were recently surveyed, the author has drawn on the report of the survey for an 
appraisal of the program of guidance. To have pointed out the elements of weak- 
ness and of strength in these individual guidance programs would have been a dif- 
ficult and delicate task, as well as a doubtful extension of the scope of the Nation- 
al Survey of Secondary Education. However, the discerning reader, from his own 
comparison of the programs, must conclude that integration with the general 
school organization has not been uniformly achieved, that in some cases vital 
elements of a program have been left undeveloped, and that fundamental prin- 

! William C. Reavis, Programs of Guidance. National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion Monograph No. 14. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. 
vi+144. 
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ciples of administration and organization are unevenly recognized. A valuable 
aid to the critical faculties of the reader is the listing, with brief descriptions and 
comments, of seventeen guidance activities. These comprise chapter iii and im- 
mediately precede the case reports. 

This monograph is a highly valuable contribution to the literature of guid- 
ance. Every school administrator should find in it a stimulus to the careful 
study and practical modification of his own guidance program. Students of 
guidance everywhere should gain from it a comprehensive vision of the function 
and of the organization of agencies essential to the performance of guidance. 

PERCcIVAL W. Hutson 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


An intensive analysis of pupil experiences of leadership.—The significance of 
leadership both as a social phenomenon and as an indispensable part of the 
training of the youth in the secondary schools of a democratic society has not 
escaped the attention of scientific students of extra-curriculum activities in the 
high school. To the valuable literature already available there has been added 
an intensive analytical and statistical study of 259 pupil leaders elected to po- 
sitions of responsibility in the life of the student body of the University High 
School in Oakland, California, during the years 1930-32. 

The material is distributed into six chapters including forty-two tables. In 
the first chapter, after defining the problem and describing the data, the author 
proceeds to divide the leaders into three groups according to the size and the 
importance of their constituencies and the quality of their leadership. This divi- 
sion is followed by a brief but interesting survey of the writings of a number of 
social psychologists and sociologists concerning the nature and the functions of 
leadership. 

In the second chapter the three groups of leaders are compared with one an- 
other, with unselected groups of non-leaders in the same school, and with the 
high-school population in general with respect to eight traits, such as class in 
school, age, intelligence, and vocational outlook, several of which were broken 
up into subtraits. The comparison of major with minor leaders is emphasized in 
this chapter and throughout the monograph, with the result that much valuable 
information has been made available on an aspect of leadership hitherto some- 
what neglected. 

The third chapter is given over to facts concerning the extent of participation 
and the variety of activities entered into by the three groups of leaders in com- 
parison with those of the other groups mentioned. 

Data concerning the channels through which the leaders acquired their po- 
sitions of responsibility, the patterns of their previous social experiences in the 


* Marion Brown, Leadership among High School Pupils: A Study of Pupils Selected 
by Fellow Pupils to Positions of Leadership in a Certain High School. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 559. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933. Pp. viii+166. $1.75. 
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organized group life of the school, and opportunities for progression toward 
higher and higher types of responsibility in leadership are presented in the 
fourth chapter. These are topics which have been overlooked in most investiga- 
tions of the past, and the contributions of the monograph under this head are 
decidedly worth while. In the fifth chapter are set forth the advantages and the 
disadvantages of the leadership experiences of these pupils as described by the 
leaders themselves in answer to questions on this point. The sixth chapter offers 
asummary of the conclusions and a discussion of their implications. The general 
conclusions that leaders, both boys and girls, are superior to other pupils in many 
ways and that, the greater their responsibilities, the more superior they are, are 
in keeping with the findings of other investigators. 

Although the data presented in the monograph are drawn from a single 
school, and that with a highly selected student body, the facts and principles set 
forth are of general application, to a great extent at least. Every student in the 
field of extra-curriculum activities who values intensive and penetrating investi- 
gations of the subject will find the monograph well worth reading, especially 
those who realize the necessity of better training of superior pupils to equip 
them for the many positions in American life to which large civic responsibilities 


are attached. 
W. TERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Radio and education.—The rapid expansion in the use of radio within the last 
decade has attracted the attention of many groups interested in making an im- 
pression on the public: civic and political groups, educators, religious bodies, ad- 
vertisers, and others. The appearance of this new instrument of popular impres- 
sion was early seen to have significant implications for public welfare, and many 
countries have accordingly set up regulations to govern its use. Organizations of 
varying types have also come into existence to study and experiment with dif- 
ferent aspects of radio usage. 

From the proceedings of the third annual assembly of one such organization," 
a reader can secure a fairly clear picture of recent developments in the educa- 
tional use of radio. The meetings, held on May 19, 1933, were grouped into 
three sessions. A large part of the morning session was devoted to the director’s 
report, which centered in the establishment of a National Radio Institute, in- 
tended, among, other things, to secure co-operation among broadcasting agen- 
cies, to raise funds to support programs, and perhaps to establish a “dignified’’ 
radio periodical. Papers entitled “What We Know about the Listening Audi- 
ence,” ‘Radio as a Social Force,’”’ and “The Air as an Open Forum”’ were pre- 
sented at this session. The papers of the afternoon session related to the Cana- 
dian system of broadcasting, the international radio conference in Madrid, the 


t Radio and Education: Proceedings of the Third Annual Assembly of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., 1933. Edited by Levering Tyson. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. viii+-204. $2.50. 
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allocation of broadcasting opportunities to the various stations, and sustaining 
(not paid for) as contrasted with sponsored (paid for) programs. The evening 
session was devoted largely to committee reports. Reports of varying length 
were made by fifteen committees. Some reports related experiences in conduct- 
ing lecture series on such topics as ‘““The Lawyer and the Public,” ““You and Your 
Government,”’ and “American Labor and the Nation.” Other reports related 
to the radio in international relations, to co-operation between broadcasting 
and the use of libraries or museums, and to psychological studies of radio use. 
A paper on “The Medical Broadcast” and one on ‘‘Programs for Children’ were 
also included in the evening session. 

On the whole, the papers and discussions present a great deal of definite in- 
formation regarding such matters as types of programs, methods of presentation, 
listeners’ criticisms, control of broadcasting, and financial support of programs. 
The reader will be impressed by the rapid changes in radio education, as might 
be expected in any new field. As yet, however, “nowhere has the ideal method of 
operation and control appeared” (p. v). The potentialities of the radio in adult 
education are emphasized, although the director criticizes educators for being 
slow in modernizing educational concepts and in adapting them to radio possi- 
bilities. Several papers carry hints for radio speakers. The proceedings should 
be of decided interest to speakers, broadcasting agencies, and persons interested 


in adult education. 
H. PUNKE 
GEORGIA STATE WOMANS COLLEGE 
VALpDOosTA, GEORGIA 


A summary of research on heredity and environment.—A genuine aid to a bet- 
ter understanding of the contribution of nature and nurture to individual dif- 
ferences of human beings, with special reference to psychological characteristics, 
is now availablein a volume' devoted to a summary of the research studies (arti- 
cles and books) on heredity and environment. 

The author finds justification for including the material of chapter i, ‘‘Meas- 
urement of Intelligence,” and of chapter ii, “Measurement of Personality,’’on the 
ground that methods of measuring are a prerequisite to the study of the causes 
of human differences. The chief values of these two chapters reside in the rec- 
ommended readings and bibliography of references given at the close. 

In chapter iii, “Definition of the Heredity-Environment Problem: The Ge- 
netic Basis,” is presented a very sketchy statement of “A. The Science of Ge- 
netics, Human Heredity” and “B. Analysis of the Heredity-Environment Prob- 
lem.” In this chapter of six pages we are reminded of the fact that the recently 
developed methods of the students of genetics are of little avail in the study of 
psychological characteristics, which are not clearly defined, and that we must 
limit our study to the following questions: 

* Gladys C. Schwesinger, Heredity and Environment: Studies in the Genesis of Psy- 
chological Characteristics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. viii+484. $4.00. 
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In respect to any given population and any given differences in environmental fac- 
tors: What is the central tendency (median and interquartile range) and what are the 
individual extremes of range for each characteristic studied? And, 

To what extent are variations within this range related to differences in environment? 
[p. 163]. 

The need for including in this volume the material on personality is not ap- 
parent since Symond’s Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, an excellent sum- 
mary, is fairly recent. 

In the reviewer’s estimate, Schwesinger’s book will be valued most for the ma- 
terial summarized in chapter iv, “Studies on Genetic Factors and Stated Envi- 
ronmental Differences as They Affect the Development of Intelligence.”’ Al- 
though the summary of the studies is fairly complete, little reference is made to 
influence of training on original individual differences. In the light of the extend- 
ed experimentation in this field, the following quotation is somewhat puzzling: 
“Or, in other words, an old finding (188, p. 304 ff.) has been reinforced, namely, 
that intensive training increases original individual differences; it does not ‘even 
them up’ ” (p. 275). No doubt, the author is referring to the early work of 
Thorndike, but the reference number (188) at the close of the chapter is to an 
article entitled ““Goitre in Adolescence,”’ by P. Stocks, A. V. Stocks, and W. N. 
Karn. Another error of reference to the bibliography (128) occurs on page 432. 
The book is relatively free from typographical errors. The reviewer, although 
not reading for that purpose, noted the following: page 46, line 9, “hows’’; page 
108, line 2, “II” for “I’’; page 161, line 23, ‘‘of’’; page 206, line 5 from bottom, 


“anthropomorphic.” 
W. S. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


An English textbook on statistics—England has contributed so much to the 
advance of modern statistics that one looks to each new publication from that 
country with expectancy. A number of fine treatises have already come forth. 
These have, in the main, been marked by their excellence in rigorous presenta- 
tion rather than by unusual merit as teaching textbooks, if we view them in the 
light of present-day psychological standards. A contribution by Dawson* to this 
list of English textbooks bears the general characteristics referred to. 

This book of less than two hundred pages is a meaty, straightforward presen- 
tation. It treats the field of statistics under five heads: tabulation, central ten- 
dency, dispersion and skewness, sampling, and correlation. A small amount of 
graphing is included under the first head. Notable is the extended treatment of 
sampling, occupying fifty-seven pages (32 per cent of the entire text matter). 
The topic possibly deserves this emphasis but has not received it at the hands of 
other writers. This chapter is well done and is up to date. Correlation is dealt 
with in forty-eight pages, and this chapter also is notable for the systematic way 


t Shepherd Dawson, An Introduction to the Computation of Statistics. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 192. 
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in which a large variety of correlation methods are discussed. Partial and multi- 
ple correlation, however, are cut to eight pages, while “joint” and “‘net”’ correla- 
tion and path coefficients are not treated. 

The style is unusually condensed and in many places rather formal. The 
author has apparently resolved the conflict between logical and psychological 
organization by disregarding the latter. The logical progress and the systematic 
arrangement of the book are good, and it is suited for reference purposes. The 
book will, however, require much supplementing and skilful handling when used 
as a textbook. The book is not highly mathematical and does not include basic 
proofs of formulas. A numerical example is given for each technique, and exer- 
cises are given at the end of each chapter; but it is evident that the author felt 
that the covering of a large number of topics in a brief compass was more desir- 
able than a less formal treatment with more emphasis on applications. 

On the technical side the book is good, though not always so rigorous as might 
be desired—for example, the discrepancy between the definition (p. 13) and the 
use (p. 15 ff.) of “variate,” and the inappropriate absoluteness of the statements 
“the curve is symmetrical” (p. 68) and “will be thrown” (p. 74) in the field of 
probability. The symbolism is, in general, standard, though there is considerable 
confusion. Deviations from an arbitrary origin are variously denoted by h, /:, h2 
(p. 39), xx (p. 42), X (p. 51), and xa and 4 (p. 58), while a table on page 40 omits 
entirely an appropriate symbol. Two of these same symbols (x; and X) are also 
used to indicate other concepts (p. 135 and p. 143), while ry may mean ~; (as used 
on page 135 but not as used on page 42), or it may mean correlation (p. 131). wu," 
on page 42 and v; on page 67 designate the same thing. Such whimsicalness could 
be dispensed with. 

The first half of the book is virtually without mechanical error, but the second 
half is more faulty. There are errors, typographical or otherwise, on pages 66, 
10Q, IIO, III, 114, 146, 147, 152 (2), 155, and 167. The author seems to be indif- 
ferent whether he writes 2(x—%)? or 2(%—x)?. 

Dovuctas E. SCATES 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Co-operative investigation and progress in reading.—One of the chief obstacles 
to progress in education for the last two thousand years has been the professional 
lag. The history of education shows that in many cases there has been a lag 
of from one to five hundred years between the enunciation of a first-rate princi- 
ple of practice and the incorporation of the principle into general use. In recent 
years the increase of scientific knowledge, its rapid dissemination, the profes- 
sionalization of many educators, and co-operative professional practice have 
reduced the length of this lamentable lag. 

If the union of the best knowledge with contemporary practice were unde- 
sirable, Professor Gray would be among the first to be condemned. In numerous 
investigations, reports, and summaries of the work of other investigators, he 
has kept educators informed about progress in the teaching of reading. He now 
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presents a new report' on further progress. The chief purposes of this investiga- 
tion are these: 

1. To determine ways and means of reorganizing and improving the teaching of 
reading in harmony with the results of scientific studies. 

2. To study the character of the administrative, supervisory, and teaching difficul- 
ties encountered in a supervisory campaign planned to improve instruction in reading. 

3. To determine the effect, if any, on the achievement of pupils that accompanies 
and follows vigorous efforts to improve teaching [p. 2]. 


The reliability of the findings here reported is probably greatly heightened 
by the conditions under which the investigation was conducted. It is notoriously 
true of many classroom and administrative investigations that those persons 
who co-operate are uninformed about the aims of the study and that they are 
unable, therefore, to plan intelligently their own part in the matter. The present 
investigation, which involved the supervisors and the teachers of nine school 
units and four control schools, was safeguarded in this respect. Definite steps 
were taken early in the investigation to acquaint the participants with the 
aims of the reading program and the need for its improvement, to awaken their 
hearty co-operation, and to develop an objective attitude toward the problems of 
reading and the technique of studying these problems. A comprehensive initial 
survey was made to find out the relevant conditions of the administrative, su- 
pervisory, and teaching staffs and of the pupils. This procedure not only 
brought out needed facts but also stimulated clear, constructive thinking by 
supervisors and teachers. This initial survey appears also to have impressed the 
author with the need for recognizing and providing for the individual differences 
among his collaborators. 

Constructive activities were next conducted in an attempt to raise school 
practices gradually to higher effectiveness. These activities, which are described 
at length, included group discussions of reading problems, the supplying of con- 
crete helps to teachers, group demonstrations, exhibits of reading materials, 
preparation of bibliographies, and instruction in the planning and the use of 
informal testing procedures. The result of these activities in one of the school 
units indicates the value of the procedure: teachers and supervisors obtained a 
clearer view of the possibilities of improvement, greater skill and resourceful- 
ness, and a heightened achievement of pupils. Underlying this success were 
conditions which should be taken seriously at all times and in the improvement 
of all schools: ‘‘a superintendent who supplied constructive, intelligent leader- 
ship; a group of supervisors and principals who devoted themselves whole- 
heartedly to the study of their problems; an open-minded group of teachers who 
were willing to learn of progressive changes and to adapt and apply them to 
their own situations” (p. 136). 

Comparisons and evaluations of the progress in different schools are given in 

? William S. Gray, with the assistance of Gertrude Whipple, Improving Instruction 


in Reading: An Experimental Study. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 40. 
Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1933. Pp. xiv-+226. $1.75. 
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successive chapters. The final chapter may well become a manual for anyone who 
is planning a progressive program. Although these points, as they are stated, 
deal especially with reading, they can well be applied, by anyone with a flair for 
transferring improved efficiency, to arithmetic, music, or other subjects. 

If the reviewer of this four-year investigation seems over-enthusiastic to the 
reader, the remedy for the reader, whether supervisor or teacher, lies in a 
thorough perusal of this indispensable document. After that, steps for the im- 


provement of instruction in reading should be taken. 
Wits L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


An experiment in the use of study outlines in physics ——In few other high- 
school courses is the problem of setting up worth-while pupil objectives and 
providing means for their realization more challenging and confusing than in 
physics. A recent investigation" has attacked some phases of this problem by 
means of study outlines devised to serve the purposes of decreasing the time 
spent in making assignments and explanations, increasing the efficiency of 
pupil learning, and developing certain concomitant outcomes, such as problem- 
solving attitudes and efficient habits of study. The study outlines are assign- 
ments of direct questions organized in outline form about a definite problem. 

The outlines were evaluated from the results of an experiment in which such 
outlines were used by seven teachers of physics in schools in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Groups using the outlines were paired with similar groups not using the 
outlines. The two groups were taught by the same teacher using the same text- 
book and the same methods, except the outlines. Forty-nine first-semester pairs 
and ninety-two second-semester pairs of pupils were compared on the basis of re- 
sults from objective tests and from essay tests. An “outside control group,” 
taught by teachers who did not use the outlines and did not have access to 
them, was also used for comparison. The objective tests were used to compare 
the groups with respect to mastery of factual material; essay tests were used in 
an attempt to evaluate other outcomes than knowledge of facts. 

The study does not clearly indicate the advantage of the rather unusual 
technique of pairing the groups on the basis of final scores predicted by means 
of a regression equation from the results of scores on preliminary tests, which 
were correlated with the final scores actually obtained. Too few of the statistical 
data are included to enable the reader to interpret satisfactorily the results from 
the objective tests, and the explanation and the evaluation of the data which 
are presented are rather meager. While most of the criticial ratios indicate that 
the differences in the averages of the groups are statistically significant (all 
are in favor of the outline groups), the actual differences of the means are small, 


t Jessie Williams Clemensen, Study Outlines in Physics: Construction and Experi- 
mental Evaluation. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 553. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x+154. $1.75. 
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averaging only about two points in distributions having ranges of probably 20- 
30 points. The ranges and distributions and the proportions of overlapping of 
the groups are not indicated. 

An elaborate technique used in analysis of the essay tests indicated the su- 
periority of the outline groups. It is shown that these made a greater total 
number of statements, a larger percentage of clear statements and of explana- 
tions, and a smaller percentage of inaccurate statements and of mere mention of 
topics than did the non-outline groups. The former groups also showed other 
desirable characteristics, such as good organization, ‘‘non-bookishness,” and a 
consciousness of causal relationships. The results of a “‘habits and attitudes 
questionnaire” also indicated the superiority of the outline groups in certain 
specific activities and traits. 

To teachers who have not used similar assignment questions in connection 
with problem and unit organization, the study outlines in this book should prove 
a suggestive and helpful aid. The list of objectives for each unit, which is 
included in the Appendix, might also serve as an aid to schools, especially in 


revisions of courses of study. 
G. P. CAHOON 


UNIVERSITY H1GH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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